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PREFACE 

MY j&rst mental agitation when introduced to 
literature in the shape of hooks^ from 
which I acquired the art of reading, 
prompted my inquiring mind to discover the mean- 
ing of preface. A schoolmate^ much older than I, 
— ^however, a beginner along with me, — said it 
meant "Peter Rice eats fish, Alice catches eels." I 
was profoundly impressed with this country 
bumpkin's erudition, and have been satisfied with 
the definition ever since. But somehow when it 
behooves a man to write his life or his epitaph, or 
his will, he becomes stage frightened. Yet, unless 
I give a testimonial of some of my experiences as 
I saw the world, it will never be recorded just as 
it appeared to me. Xo one can erect a monument 

^from another's viewpoint. I endeavored not to 
pad — rather went to the other extreme, making a 

^retrenchment of a very long story. 



;^ 



In fourteen hundred and ninety-two Columbus did 

his duty. 
He waved his hand toward the land, exclaiming, 

"She's a beauty V 
The First Mate rushed upon the deck!! Stuck 

his head out through a porthole ; 
Columbus' laugh from fore to aft made him 

wonder if he'd been sold. 

J. A. Guthrie, 1915. 



SEEING THE WORLD THROUGH A 

PORTHOLE 



Chapter I 

THE POINTS OF THE COMPASS 

UPON the trail of that uncivil war between 
the states there appeared in person a boy 
child to assume, unwillingly, the great 
responsibilities of life. In those early post-bellum 
days the losing side was put to many straits of 
economy, hence the rearing of children was not so 
clever an affectation of refinement as we observe 
in the methods adopted by those who have immense 
fortunes available for their albuminoid offspring. 
Those little boys of the sixties were hard pine 
knots, sturdy, and with a vast reserve force when 
once the spark of fire aroused an impulse. They 
were not nagged nor annoyed by rules of hygiene, 
nor were they pestered much about anything; 
nevertheless, they advanced from year to year in 
Nature's moral and healthful mandates. People 
were too much preoccupied keeping the wolf from 
the door to worry extensively over ambitions for 
these, so they acquired a habit of foraging for 
themselves. As there were not so many large cities 
in those days, hunting and fishing offered its in- 
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(lucements, and was accepted and perfected, not 
only as a means of enjoyment to their youthful 
hearts, but also to supply the family larder. The 
result brought father, mother, and son into a 
partnership of appreciation, fidelity, and respect. 
My! how times have changed, when there are 
cigarettes, automobiles, moving-picture shows, and 
grisettes to divert the young idea from the gun and 
rod. Of course there were bad eggs in that storage 
of 18(56, but not so many, as time was too precious 
to waste on rottenness. 

Then came education — there was no great furor 
over the school he was to attend. If he received 
an education at all, it mattered not whether a 
Christian Minister, Jewish Rabbi, Turk, or 
Chinaman invested him with this endowment, 
making it a sequence of desire and good taste on 
the part of the conditional student, providing 
ample scope for the best mind, by this very handi- 
cap of seeming discouragement. Withal — some 
turned out to be brainy men to eclipse their more 
fortunate brethren. Because of educational ad- 
vantages, sans expense, at the Governmental Mili- 
tary Schools, many sought appointments in the 
Army or Navy, notwithstanding the fact that their 
forbears had been in rebellion, howbeit were now- 
paying taxes like good fellows with their dis- 
abilities removed by a beneficent Government. 
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Some talk there was of Xorth and South, but it 
was taboo to a d^ree in these schools at that time, 
so no one's feelings were jarred. It was really 
amazing how these embryonic Southerners and 
Xorthemers affiliated, and — so soon after the 
^ate unpleasantness." They quickly realized that 
there was no decided line of demarcation, that 
they were one and the same people, and approxi- 
mately of the same breed of dogs. Oh, you West 
Point and Xaval Academy, with your rank and 
dignity, your deep-voiced upper-classmen, reveal- 
ing to the poor picayune plebe a lasting impression 
as so many ogre monsters of might. (A fourth- 
class cadet or novice at either of these institutions 
is familiarly known as a plebe.) From plebe to 
youngster to second-classman and first-classman 
occupies four years — ^to the mind of a plebe, four 
. hundred. Then he blooms into a full-fledged and 
full-uniformed officer, full of importance and self- 
consciousness. One of these, along with a score 
or more, slipped and fell short, was plucked of his 
laurels by the frozen faced, who cried. Shoo ! And 
away he went, a broken-hearted and disappointed 
aspirant for a Jno. P. Jones career, to resuscitate 
later on from this humiliation, appearing upon the 
scene in the capacity of — ^^'aurea mediocritas" — 
assistant surgeon. 
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8 . Seeing the World 

Now we H(»t our gailH and point our prow 
toward diHtant landH far away acroHH the deep. 
To Kurope, firnt read of, thought of, and pon- 
dered over in imaginative anachronism; to be 
found impotent and inadequate to the fulfillment 
of UH, honent but puisne mariners. Poetic phan- 
tasmagoria, chivalric illustrations, romance, all 
fall and flatten out with tlie commercial and 
pedantic; realism. Perhaps this cynicism is born 
of the fact that seeing the world through a port- 
hole is not what it's cracked up to be. A glimpse 
at Kngland, spirting across to Cherbourg, back 
again, this time landing at Quecnstown, Ireland; 
through the Hay of Biscay to Spain, to Madeira, 
and th<*n in the Sargasso Sea. (^astles and ruins 
enter one's thought when approaching Kngland, 
and HO N(»tley Abbey happened to be erected for 
our research, trhe porthole anchored nearby in 
Southampton Water. 

Once a gorgeous fane, Imrmonious and beautiful 
in its architectural ])r()portionH, whose every stone 
a tradition replete, this venerable pile rises in its 
dcflth struggle Hgainst time — a ruin, and y(»t lend- 
ing a sublime charm to the adjacent seascape. 
"LietuH liocus," corrupted as Ijetley and Netley. 
From this **plensHnt place'* is seen the New Forest, 
the Isle of Wiglit, and Xetley (-astle. Along the 
south front fragments of wall remain of the Abbey 
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Kitchen, in which is a vast oak tree, many feet 
in circumference, extracting its sustenance, maybe, 
from the good things that were prepared by the 
holy monks some centuries before — a silent re- 
minder of the mutability of human affairs. Surely 
a profanation of so costly a tribute to religion. 
The silence of nature, the odor of vegetation, were 
grateful to the sensibilities — a transubstantiation 
from the busy hum of ship life. The next landing 
was not calculated to stimulate these sentiments, 
for here we find the crew assembled in a Cafe 
Chantant at Cherbourg, France, yelling uproari- 
ously, along with the Frenchmen, over an 
^^Earlandish" songstress caterwauling and whirl- 
ing her ^^synovitic" limbs aloft outrageously. 
Oh ! fickle walloper, poet one moment, vodkaized 
peasant the next. The octopus spread its tentacles 
entangled and prompted a desire to see Paris, with 
its lure for excitement. The gang, being dumped 
as a load of brickbats from a cart on the streets of 
that gay city, were approached as by a troop of 
cavalry in a cloud of dust, with noisy chattering 
from innumerable guides, whose eyes were five 
franc pieces, and whose wibble- wabble tongues ten 
franc notes. They must have divined some flow 
of soul in our books indicative of wanton abandon, 
for the things suggested by way of dereliction 
would make any decent sailor blush. One tall. 
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gaunt, wild-eyed "pterodaetyP^ succeeded at last 
in guiding us to the "Red Mill/' as he bawled, 
"For see zee belly dance," — although we persevered 
in our more lofty aspiration : first for the Louvre, 
then the Bastile, and then the tomb of Napoleon. 
Imagine coming three thousand miles over water, 
somewhat ripply, within the wooden (Greek) 
walls of an antiquated corvette to view abbey ruins, 
dungeons, and cemeteries. 

Following up the "pterodactyl's" lead, all hands 
soon found themselves seated at little round tables, 
falling gradually into the charm of that warm 
mellow buzz, known only to youth, amid the glare 
of artificial light, volatile liquids, and laughing 
women, all assuming hilarious expression. A 
(jueen advanced (we thought only of Royalty) and 
said: "How [accented] du yu doo [very ac- 
cented]? Du yu speake Englis?" Jumping at 
this rare opportunity to enlist a beautiful woman 
into conversation, which had been woefuUv lack- 
ing, some one called out: "Yes! yes!" "Vel den, 
yew keese ma fute!" And then and there she 
sailed away so suddenly that, taken aback as we 
were, none saw where. Years after, I related this 
story to a financier, who was on his way to 
"Paree," and when he returned he promptly 
related it to me. He is wealthy in this world's 
goods; however, lacking in education. I hope he 
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hwIm tliiM \wA(}U* III? (li«?M, and not i\wvi*HlU*v pro- 
ttoiitun? Uh? whuw Maulin lto«;(i» "MulUfh How/' 

MoMt of Kuro|M* ban hifuri hfivV\u*yvA U) extr<?ffiiH, 
canMiti/^ onft tii forlxmr r(?fM!tition in Iiim di!«rrijiiion 
of what hiM irnf>ri*HMionH ar<; on firnt nhot out of the? 
>>ox ; tlH*n?fori», lift um nfW'rvi? particularization 
until wif rmvh kouii? Ii-hm ^loUvtrotti'd ar<»M. 

Spain an<l l^lrtu^al apfM»an»<l vi;ry tarrn* aft<?r 
our ih'partun? from Franci?, y<4 tlm hull fi^htM an? 
i-ntifftainin^. Then? i« a placi* acrohn tin* lini* at 
(lihraltar; itM nauu? Im Lim?a. Wv.n* wi? naw I'i^ht 
hullM Mlau^htitnfd an an aft<»rnrKin (l/?nou<'rn<!nt for 
tin* la(li<?H, I wan mr\}Tm*A\ to ohwrrvi? how in- 
tifuwely onthuMiaMtiir ihv. Hpaninh H^'fioritaM hvvimw 
at frach iUH''m\{* nioniHit, A common .'•ailor'« 
vJiTWpoint mi^ant nothing hut blood, ^utM, and cor- 
ruption. Thin huMimrMH waM foreign to tlu? innocent 
phTaMuri! of rijcimtly touring In»land, whi^rr? wif fiad 
\m*.n to (^oal «hip at Quircnntown. Thu fun of 
W\mn^ thr! Blarm?y Mton« h?ft an a^n;<?ahli! ta^tc 
not HO h^ffy, Man^uincf, or vioh'Ut, whore the 
natiouH full of hi'art and natural wit win hy love 
and not hy MU(rh unique? excitation. 

'Hie Kood «hip Mary Ann, "hound to the north 
with a car^o of hunKholen'' m mu\ the gallant 
"('aptain of the IIold*'--preMently anchored off 
Func'hal Madeira. Am caturcjr of the wine menu I 
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found myself chief of a scouting party bent on 
discovering Madeira wine. Since those days all 
such beverages, from the Admiral to the midship- 
mite, must eschew. A change indeed from the 
piratical days of iron men with grog and cat-o'- 
nine-tails, aboard wooden ships, which same did a 
stunt or so with Tripoli and others. 

The General Consul — that is, he was Consul 
for many foreign countries, including "those dear" 
United States; moreover, hotel owner, wine 
merchant, cockarouse, and some more — ^welcomed 
the Argonauts in a manner to make us proud of 
our nationality. Later on we fell in with a 
Hebrew, his name ending with ram, or ramadam, 
reminding one of the Persian fasting; as Boss 
Cane said on the stand, "I disremember.'^ This 
unctuous Jew took us over his enormous wine 
establishment de integro, ostentatiously brushing 
away festoons in cobweb manufactured by domes- 
ticated spiders to give an air of archaic mystery to 
the vintage. After sampling his wares until each 
of us scouts thought of only delicious roses and 
Omar Khayyam, we began to float towards water 
through mists of sweetest essence. A tropical 
climate, somewhat salubrious because of near-by 
mountains and sea, naturally, under such con- 
ditions, transported us into a delicious and poetic 
happiness. This merchant, moreover, expanded 
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his hospitality, extending an '^invite^' to dine next 
day at his villa on the mountain. The morrow is 
another story; however, we managed to gather 
together some shattered pieces and proceed to doll 
up for the feast. We were introducred to the 
family, a small coterie of charming ladies. The 
goveniesfi, who was red headed, yet a most fasci- 
nating Scotch JBHHie, threatened to cause discord, 
because she apparently outclassed her brunette 
mistresses at the beginning, but more Madeira 
soon obliterated this joke in beady old wine, and 
the Semetic won, as always, when boys will be 
boys. 

Leaving our neoteric Utopia, we purposely 
loitered home across the Atlantic to give the crew 
opportunity for drill, making the run to Danish 
West Indies in forty-six days. The real cause of 
this unheard-of delay was a lack of steaming fuel, 
and, as there was almost no wind during our 
passage, sailing was practically impossible. A 
whale jumping clear of the water, a meteor falling 
from the heavens and splashing less than a mile 
astern of the ship's position, lighting the darkness 
as far as the eye could reach ; swimming, athletic 
sports, and that same "Captain of the Hold'* sawing 
off ever the same tune on his derelict fiddle, were 
topics of momentous converse during those forty- 
six days out of sight of land. One can not con- 
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ceive what helplessness is there realized by a ship's 
company, becalmed in the doldrums which skirt 
the Sargasso Sea of weeds. Pointing our prow so 
as to strike midway between Capes Charles and 
Henry, and striking the main of the three hills 
(fore, main, and mizzen) of Saint Thomas, was 
not much worse than the calculations of 1492 made 
by one Cristobal Colon. Working our way north- 
ward from this point, we arrived home to find 
our country involved in bloody war. C^ervera's 
Armada threatened Newport, planning to blow 
all the millionaires and their abodes of grandeur 
to the other side of hades, and New Yorkers were 
quaking and squealing lest he should playfully 
knock down a few skyscrapers. So our old- 
fashioned wooden swashbuckler was immedi- 
ately commandeered as a scout cruiser, to search 
the seas and report the approach of the aforesaid 
Cyclopean flotilla from Spain. Browsing about 
the Atlantic, extending several hundred miles out 
from the Chesapeake Bay, with no lights whatever, 
was not superb happiness — rather, a dangerous 
undertaking, and, moreover, running a risk of 
being rammed by some vulgar mud-scow or coal 
barge — no fitting end for a hero. We received no 
bronze, embossed medals for this. 

Right here we pass it up — ^the Spanish- 
American War — and fall in to join the Flagship 
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bound for the Orient^ where another war was 
progressing "peacefully /' Wars are provoking — 
because I have read in the news items of strength- 
ening woman's increasing ascendancy. Poor man ! 
It kills off the men, leaving a large majority of 
women to bemoan his loss. At the same time, war 
is an equalizer, maybe, perhaps; for if something 
did not prevent, the whole world would soon be- 
come overcrowded and people would just fall off. 
Overcrowding causes war, and that may accoimt 
for the series of European wars. Overcrowd a hen 
coop and the chickens pick each other; overcrowd 
a car and its passengers become peevish ; drop one 
of these passengers on a vast plain in a forest or a 
rocky canyon — does he not wax sentimental, and 
his heart contain nothing but good towards his 
fellow-man? "Them's mv sentiments." 

We left Hampton Soads, Sunday, March 10, 
1901, and the first day out was pretty rough — it 
seemed as though we were in for a spell of bad 
weather, and we were. The next day it blew a 
perfect hurricane, and I never thought the Flag- 
ship could roll and pitch so. Some lubbers said 
she would '*tum turtle," and they became severely 
sick accordingly, and no doubt hoped she would. 
At times, even the old guard was not as indif- 
ferent as one would wish. The following day we 
rolled nearly forty degrees, and shipped great 
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green seas ; one carried away our life-boat, and it 
was impossible to recover it, so the life-boat was 
left to the waves, and most likely drifted along the 
"Gulf Stream" to the shores of Northern Europe 
for some romance writer to dope over. Up to the 
15th we experienced nothing but violent seas and 
terrific winds, then it began to calm down a 
little— only a little, for the heavy swell after high 
winds is worse than the gale itself. All of our 
loose crockery broken, most of our furniture, 
and some of our personal effects a total wreck. To 
make matters worse, the air-ports began to leak, 
and all between decks drenched with salt water. 
It was only when we reached Gibraltar that we 
began to live comfortably and make up for sleep 
lost on the way over. We anchored in the harbor 
Friday the 22d (March) just in time to see in 
the distance the Ophir, escorted by two cruisers of 
His Majesty's Navy, bearing the heir apparent 
(Prince George) away to the British Colonies and 
Australia. We were too late for the festivities, 
yet the town remained decorated profusely with 
bunting, and the people were still enjoying the 
recent carnival. At this time of year Gibraltar is 
at intervals rainy and chilly, and is not inviting 
for sport as it is a month or so later on. The place 
was crowded with English men-of-war (the Chan- 
nel Squadron having assembled to welcome Prince 
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George). From Gibraltar we steamed across the 
Strait to Tangier, in Morocco, for the purpose of 
attending to the desires of our representative there. 
The Consul General requested the Xavy Depart- 
ment to send a ship to him so that he could get a 
passage to a seaport (he did not name it) of Mo- 
rocco on the Coast of Africa ; it was necessary for 
tiie Consul General to go up to Fez, the capital 
of Morocco, to demand an indemnity and an 
apology for the murder of an American citizen. 
The Consul General wanted our Admiral to 
furnish him with an escort of oflBcers and men, 
and cabled the Navy Department to that effect. 
At the time of our arrival in Tangier the Consul 
General was not ready for the start to Fez, and, 
with other obstacles to prevent, the Navy Depart- 
ment cabled our Admiral to leave — "Let him wait 
for another ship,^^ was the message. So we left 
Tangier, Thursday afternoon, bound for Algiers. 
The reason the Consul General of Morocco would 
not go direct from Tangier to Fez (and Morocco 
City, etc.) was because of the wild and fierce 
tribes of "Riffs'^ who inhabit the mountains just 
south of Tangier, so it was necessary to make a 
circuitous passage, land the Consul and his retinue 
from the New York at Mazagan, and then they 
would proceed under the protection of the Moorish 
Government from Mazagan up to lUIorocco City 
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ajid Fez, etc*. This trip would not be without a 
spice of danger, because more than likely most of 
the Moorish escort would disappear on the way 
back to the coast, and those few remaining might 
bolt on the appearance of a horde of fierce "Hiffs" 
or other savage tribes. Friday we delayed in the 
Mediterranean Sea for target practice with great 
guns, and also to swing ship^ which signifies to ad- 
just the compass by swinging the ship around 
slowly, taking a bearing at every point and mak- 
ing the corrections accordingly; this mana^uver 
generally lasts about two hours, and it is best done 
in fairly smooth water, with the sun shining. We 
are now proceeding at the rate of fifteen knots an 
hour, and expect to make the city of Algiers to- 
morrow morning at about eight o'clock. We shall 
remain at Algiers oue week, and while there coal 
ship, give liberty to the crew, and take in a few 
provisions, and then we shall depart for Port Said 
and the Orient. 

Algiers is a most beautifully situated city; the 
business section is built almost entirely on great 
terraces extending up from the water's edge, reach- 
ing to a height of a hundred feet or more, then it 
gradually merges into the residence section, 
extending further and further up the hillside, 
which is hero and there l)e8prinkled with verdure, 
and finally the entire city seems to l>e lost in the 
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green and forests on the mountain beyond. The 
constructive engineering work about the water 
front is marvelous, and is a creditable monument 
to the French, considering that they have had 
possession only about thirty years. It proves, 
moreover, that they are thrifty. Before their oc- 
cupation, the place was an insignificant Arab 
town, increasing within those three decades to a 
city of one hundred and ninety thousand in- 
habitants. 

Just after leaving Algiers the Mediterranean 
was comparatively smooth, but in a few days we 
were in the wider part, where the sea has full 
sweep, consequently the ship began again that 
rolling sensation. We were five days from Algiers 
to Port Said, Egypt. Approaching Port Said (the 
Mediterranean entrance to the Suez Canal), one 
notices the change in the color of the water — a 
perfect line marking the variation of clear blue of 
the Mediterranean and the yellowish-green of the 
Eiver Nile — ^nile green. The usual number of 
small craft are seen plying to and fro, and some 
coming very close up to investigate the new 
arrival ; a pilot boards our ship, and we enter the 
Suez Canal. A short distance within, and behold 
the colossal statue of DeLesseps, in bronze, posed 
as if he were pointing with pride to his conception. 
We moor at Port Said and arrange for tollage 
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through the canal. Large vessels are not allowed 
to steam more than three knots an hour in the 
narrow parts of the canal, and what with a few 
more regulations the ship is on her way to her 
first stop, viz., Great Bitter Lake, an expansion of 
the canal having a channel dredged through its 
center. Early next morning we are under way 
again, and in the afternoon we moor at the rail- 
road terminus, a few miles from Suez. At Port 
Said some of the officers, with the Admiral, left 
the ship to visit Cairo. 

We took the train out of Port Said at about 
nine a. m. and arrived in Cairo at about five p. m. 
We changed cars only once, at Ismalia, where we 
delayed forty minutes for lunch. Of course there 
are numberless stopping places en route, stations 
at every comer, and at each one there is an assem- 
blage of beggars asking for bakshish, and peddlers 
ever ready to sell curios, water, or food. Along 
the line, one is impressed with the scarcity of 
water; it never rains in Egypt, it would seem, 
so for all purposes the water has to be elevate<l 
from wells. For irrigation, animals and some- 
times men do the work to raise water up to make 
the land productive. Everywhere a "fettersheen'^ 
may be seen at his daily task, lifting water in a 
bucket from a well, a river, or a canal, and pour- 
ing it into a branching trough so arranged as to 
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spread it over the land to be irrigated. At the 
next farm may be seen a water buffalo, an ox, a 
camel, or a horse doing the same thing. At a 
number of places where the sand of the Great 
Sahara impinges upon these fertile spots, or 
farms, we may find strange-looking fences of straw, 
with supporting posts of brick; this is to prevent 
more sand from blowing over the surface and thus 
further encroaching on the artificially prepared 
soil. It is extremely interesting to compare these 
Egyptian toilers of the land, clad in brilliant 
gowns and more brilliant turbans, hoeing and 
ploughing away, while camels we associate with 
a menagerie are fraternizing socially alongside 
domestic animals we are more accustomed to in 
our own country; and in amongst the numberless 
ditches, herons and other wading birds, accom- 
panying them, bluish-grey crows, not in the least 
alarmed at the proximity of these gaudy Arab 
husbandmen. This condition may be an inherit- 
ance, owing to the respect formerly paid the sacred 
ibis by the ancient Copts. In viewing the many 
villages all along the narrow-gauge road from 
Port Said to Ismalia, and also along the wider 
gauge from there on to Cairo, comparatively well- 
constructed houses are seen. The villages appear 
to be made of one piece, as it were, houses huddled 
together into one pile of sim-dried brick, their 
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intermued roofs covered with straw. Very few 
windows and other openings are visible, so that 
one would suppose the Arabs are fond of dark- 
ness in their homes; but this is to protect them 
from the heat and glare of the sun. When we 
consider there are about six hundred natives to 
every square mile of arable land we may not 
wonder at the exhaustive and unique means em- 
ployed for a livelihood. 

At Cairo we start out next morning bright and 
early to see all the sights. We must employ a 
dragoman (guide), and then with him we drive 
to the first point of interest, a mosque — ^that of 
Amr (built in 641 A. D.). This old building is 
fast going to decay, although some semblance of 
its former beauty remains. The numberless chains 
hanging from the lofty ceiling and loftier dome 
somewhat puzzle the tourists at first; they were 
to hang lamps upon, gifts of the faithful, during 
prayers. All these lamps have been removed and 
placed in museums, llie kneeling pulpits, or 
chairs, for the sheiks is another feature of mosquet^, 
which other than these its features seem verv 
empty and sepulchral. Some mosques have their 
walls and ceilings elaborately decorated with tur- 
quoise; one is built entirely of alabaster, inlaid 
with many-colored stone material forming beaut i«^ 
ful mosaics. The chains that formerly supported 
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these handsomely chased lamps (some of these 
lampe were eight feet square and proportionately 
heavy) are covered with rust, and also dust from 
the walls, which are tottering with age. The 
mosque Ihn Tulun, the mosque El Ashar, and the 
mosque of the Sultan Hasan are beautifully 
decorated, but more especially celebrated for the 
magnificent tombs contained therein. Moham- 
medans, as well as Christians, bury their great and 
honored dead in their places of worship. Some of 
the tombs of the Sultans, and of their families, 
within these mosques are marvels of workmanship 
and value. One tomb in the mosque of Sultan 
Hasan, we were informed by our dragoman, is 
said to have cost upwards of $150,000.00. After 
visiting nearly every mosque in the place, we 
turned our attention outside, where we found 
more tombs, those of the Mamelukes, the Caliphs, 
etc., and tlien we pass through no end of bazaars 
and winding streets, all the while being covered 
with dreadful alkali dust. This dust contains an 
irritating Barium salt, and, most certainly, genns 
of disease. The streets of Cairo are about as 
dusty as they can be. One sees the eifect of this 
dust upon the natives — sore-eyed children, less 
frequently adults; a number of the latter were 
seen who had lost their vision entirely, probably 
from neglected and inflamed eyes when younger. 
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We visited a Christian church, the old Coptic 
church, where the dragoman shows you the exact 
spot Virgin 3Iary and Saint Joseph rested during 
their flight from Palestine to save the Infant 
Jesus from Herod. These spots are marke<l with 
crosses cut well into the stone, and over the place 
is erected a church. There is an island along the 
banks of the Xile, Roda Island, and here it is the 
dragoman will stop short and ostentatiously show 
you where Moses was found by Pharaoh's daughter 
in the bullrtuihes, Roda Island also contains the 
old meter which for ages has registered the rise 
and fall of the river Nile in cubits; there is also 
a more recent meter in the same place, with 
modern measurements marked upon it. Our next 
move is to the citadel, upon which you get a grand 
view of the entire cit}'. The main object which at- 
tracts one's attention from this point of vantage, 
is the Roman aqueduct seen in the distance. Here, 
on top of the hill, within the citadel, is the lienuti- 
ful mosque of Mchenfot Aly c(»iistructe<l of ala- 
baster. 

Early next day we make a start for the Pyramids 
of Gizeh, some six miles from our hotel in the city. 
A whole day is necessary to properly appreciate 
the Sphinx, the Temple of the Sphinx, and the 
three pyramids. Climbing these pyramids is 
'purely some work, and even with the assistance of 
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three or four Bedouins one has a rough time of it. 
There are resting places^ to be sure, on the way 
to the top, but that does not suffice. The hot sun, 
with its reflected glare from the desert, and the 
fatigue make it a task not to be ridiculed by 
mountain climbers, because each step up is three 
feet or more above the one below. The immense 
granite monoliths seen in the Temple of the 
Sphinx, so closely placed together that no cement 
seems to separate the individual stones, are in 
themselves wonders. But the Pyramids of Egirpt 
have been so often written about that I hardlv 
tliink it just to impose them again upon the 
public, so I shall close here the remaining events 
of our trip to Cairo, 

After the Flagship entered the Suez Canal our 
speed was very materially slackened; we must do 
this to prevent wasliing its banks away. A maiden 
trip along the canal is extremely interesting; 
crowds of Arabs, including women and children, 
are scattered all along on either bank, shouting 
continuouslv to the officers and crew for 
**^bakshish/' or possibly they laud what merits 
there may be in their small wares thus violently 
displayed for sale. "Bakshish,"* I discovered, is a 
term used by the Arabs to exhort alms, literally 
it is "Give me something." On board ship, as 
viewed in the canal, may be seen the vast sandy 
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wastes of the desert conntrT. Desert evenrwhere, 
save al<Hig the hanks of the Xile. The canal itself 
passes through a desert waste, except here and 
there a small garden. At last we reach Ismalia, a 
town about midway the canal, and anchor for the 
night; then next day we arriTe at Port Thewfik, 
a part of the town of Suez and the actual southern 
terminus of the Suez Canal. Leaving Suez, we 
enter the Gulf of Suez and then the Red Sea. 
And now our troubles begin, because from now 
on it becomes hotter and hotter. The Red Sea is 
called red because it is blue, but it is said that 
there are times when it assumes a terra-cotta pink. 
This sea, made famous by Pharaoh drown in;r an 
army corps of Egyptian Uhlans therein, as seen 
along its shores, is a desert waste and nothing 
more. The temperature of the water is hi^ 
Infra-red rays reflected by the sun from these 
deserts through an atmosphere impregnates! with 
fine sand, ultrayiolet, and moisture may possibly 
sometimes give to the water a reddish tinge. Even 
the bordering mountains, that should be pictur- 
esque, present a dead aspe(*t; dun, gray, or dull 
yellow in i^oloring, they impress you as ugly 
8pe<tres. The land looks dead — ^no grass, no tree*^ 
no vegetation of any description as far as the ere 
can reach. Passing down the sea, we behold in the 
distance Mount Sinai and Mount Horeb and 
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Mount — something, I've forgotten what. Withal 
it is dreary, bespeaking poverty and desolation — 
this where once (some of the historians tell us) 
was plenty. Our destination, after leaving Suez, 
was Aden, but our Captain changed our minds; 
instead, we were bound for the little island of 
Perim. There is a small town on this island of 
the same name. The island is owned by the 
British and is situated at the southern entrance of 
the Eed Sea, and it commands this entrance, but 
is not well fortified ; however, it could be made a 
rendezvous for the English in case of war, and 
would be a most important strategic point. It is 
barren of natural flora, save a few tomatoes, 
raised artificially, a product of the British Resi- 
dent — that was all I could discover in the way 
of vegetation. Strange to say, the countries about 
the Red Sea that furnish so little to eat are the 
habitat of numerous vultures of all sizes. A pe- 
culiarity of the crows is that they are of a slate 
color — war color — except the head and part of 
the wing, which is black. To see these war-colored 
crows out for business, cawing vociferously, strikes 
one as characteristic of the general calamity. 

We pass out of the Red Sea into the Gulf of 
Aden and then into the Indian Ocean, calm, 
smooth, and sultry — then there is a sudden ruffling 
of the waters and the Indian Ocean behaved al- 
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most as bad as the Atlantic. After fire days of 
this we pitch and roll into Colombo, the capital 
of the Island of Ceylon. Colombo has no harbor, 
to speak of. and so large a ship as the Xer York 
was misteady. although inside the breakwater. 
The contracted space specialized as ^an harbor^ is 
continnoasly crowded with ships, both merdiant- 
men and war ships of many nationalities. It was 
a very great relief, however, to sight this beauti- 
ful, green, fertile island, after so many days in 
company with desserts. Then, too. it was much 
cooler (comparatively only, for everywhere in the 
tropics it is hot as a biscuit just out of the oven ) . 
The southwest monsoon gave us a delicious breeae 
all the while we were at anchor. It is pleasant 
in the shade, but it is alwavs best to be careful of 
the sun in the tropics, and even in Colombo, with 
the breeze, in the sun one feels enervateil. .Vshore 
you may see the Hindu fakir making mango tVees 
srrow l>efore vour eves fnmi a see<l, and othrr 
tricks equally as illusive, or he will produce a 
i-ohra from his basket to lisrlit a mongiiose. In 
Colombo there are manv relitrious e^iifices, moesilv 
Buddhist or Hindu temples. It is interesting to 
visit these temj»les, in which are the effigies of 
Buddha or a multitude of Hindu gixis. The 
Museum and the Cinnamon Ganlens are ahv of 
note. The whole island is. in realitv. one 
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garden, where the rarest spices grow in profusion, 
making the air fragrant with their aroma. Tea is 
the great staple, and there are not a few planters 
of wealth living on the island. Sir Thomas Lipton 
owns immense interests here. 

Although there are many Christians, Brahmins, 
and Mohammedans, a few primitive and less clas- 
sic religions also may be discovered. The original 
inhabitants are said to be of the Arian stock, 
although they are pretty nearly up to the color 
mark. There are Singalese, Tagals, and Hindus, 
with other varieties, including, at this writing, 
Boer prisoners. The Singalese, an intelligent race, 
do well at the foreign schools, outclassing some of 
their fairer neighbors. When we come in touch 
with the far East we are introduced to the rickisha, 
a means of travel absolutely characteristic; it is 
a man-propelled vehicle resembling a top buggy, 
though much smaller, and it is drawn by a coolie, 
the horae of the Orient. We also encounter 
"tiffin,'^ a term for the mid-day meal. We were 
informed that a number of good hotels could be 
found in Colombo, and that it boasts several Ex- 
cellent newspapers. Why the latter information 
I could not divine. 

After our departure we did not encounter much 
weather, nothing like the trip from Perim. We 
crossed the Bay of Bengal without much ado, 
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excepting a slight fire in the forehold near the 
forehead magazine which caused a momentary 
thrill. In the Straits of Malacca the water is 
smooth, so the trip to Singapore was not on- 
pleasant, unless we bring up again the question 
of tropical heat. Arriving at Singapore (in tlie 
Strait^s Settlements of Great Britain ), we anchor 
well out in the Roads, and next day proceed to coal 
ship. The bumboat men swarmed about, all of 
them Chinese; bv the way, the Chinese are called 
the Jews of the Orient. It was our first intro- 
duction to China, for we had seen no Chinese up 
to now. They came in pei*uliar boats of all sixes, 
each boat having eyes conspicuously painted and 
carved near the bow or stem. Small boats are 
called sanpans, in contradistinction to junks; some 
are worked with sails and some with oars, or botlu 
A Chinaman says of his sanpan : ^^No got eye, no 
can see.*^ Singapore is literally filled with China- 
men. Once in town, we go to the Botanical (tar- 
dens. These are said to be the most elaborate in 
the whole world; here, too, is a small vxilogical 
park, and some of the animals are exceptionally 
rare, notably the Spitting Cobra, whose venonu 
when thus ejaculated, if it touches a muit>us mem* 
brane of raw surface, causes death. When the 
guide made him spit we gave the mom^ter a wide 
berth, it is needless to rect>rd. This provntketi 
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him, and with anger hia hood and head changed 
colors rapidly; spreading his hood out, and pre- 
senting altogether a foreboding aspect. In the 
city of Singapore the streets axe alive with coolies, 
and their rickishas, and people of each and every 
nationality. All sorts of shops, kept by Chinese, 
Hindus, Malays, and whatnot. It is the proper 
thing here to buy Malacca joints to make souvenir 
walking canes if one must be in style. The Eng- 
lish residents have several clubs within the city; 
the Cricket Club is one of the best. Our sailors 
played a game of American baseball on the grounds 
of this club, much to the edification of the 
assembled populace, including a bunch of stranded 
actors. Singapore is the gateway to the China 
Sea; situated as it is at the southern end of the 
Straits of Malacca, it is really the gateway to the 
entire "Far East." England owns, moreover, a 
number of other Straits Settlements. The local 
dollar is worth fifty cents. United States currency, 
and in consequence things appear to be cheap, 
until one gets used to calling a half dollar a dollar, 
and also not neglecting to note that the native 
calculates upon sticking on double price for a 
griffin. 

Everywhere the Mexican dollar, or the American 
trade dollar, or the contraptions of their own 
(Straits Settlements dollar, etc., etc.), are used. 
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The Mexican in tiMtiHlly valuer] at fifty rrniit of our 
money, but itn value flucrtuateH Horneti nu»H i'Wfr^ 
niouxly. The riekiHlia, the Mcxiean dollar, and 
*Hi(!in*' are MubjeetM for the "griffin" to Htudy up 
on. Throughout the Orient they ueyar think of 
Maying luneh or lunehevon, but **tiffin," "tifHn/* for- 
ever. A "grirtln" in a pcrHon on hia first viait to 
the '^Kar Kant/' It in usually applied to an 
Anieriean naval oflfi<'er uprm hiw maiden cruiae in 
(/hin(;M! wat<;rM. At hint we get out of Singapore, 
with our Malacca jointu pretty well dinloeated. 
I^mving the Mtrait, almoftt immediately wc Heem to 
enter the great expanse of the ('hina Hea, and then 
pnx^eed northward on our way to the Philippines, 
Manila our deHtination. Manila in to \h: our head- 
(\\inrU*m from henceforth, for Manila in part of 
our country now, Htrange aM it may imprenH one, 
and neeeMMarily a bane for the AHiatie Hquadron. 
Nothing of very great importance, nave the eclipae 
of the nun (May IH, 1901), occurred during the 
paMHage from Hingiipore to Manila, and from our 
latitu<le and longitude thin did not nhow a total 
eelipHc. Am the Ohina Hea in mo full of MhoaJM and 
Mmall iMlan<lM, it iM only when a typlioon iM blowing 
that you get rough weatiic^r; therefore, aM we did 
not have the pleaMure of experiencing a typhoon, 
our trip whm without roll or pitch. 
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While crossing the China Sea we had the 
notorious heat (for here it is where Mr. Kiplin«^'s 
"dawn comes out like thunder"), and we soon 
found ourselves well within the great Bay of 
Manila, before we realized that we had arrived at 
our new American possession, May 20, 1901; we 
thereupon anchored in the harbor of Cavite. 

Approaching the miniature archipelagoes of 
Manila Bay, as the ship sleepily rolls nearer and 
nearer the land the stillness is almost appalling to 
those accustomed to the noise of civilization. At 
first a little wee island (Lumbang) is seen, then 
they all begin to loom up everywhere, some moun- 
tainous, some flat, in either case a grand sight. 
Sunset in Manila Bay is worth the coming out 
here, so they say, the dazzling color effect ever 
changing; clouds, mountains eight thousand feet 
in height, the reflected picturesqueness in the 
water, the quiescent bay itself, which must have 
a soul, all is impressive, poetic, and fascinating. 
But after that, dearly beloved, "The Deluge." 
Passing in through its narrow entrance, we be- 
hold on our left the Island of Corregidor, famous 
as the place where Dewey's fleet was first fired 
upon. Nestled here and there among ihe water- 
ways of these islands, at the entrance to the bay, 
we notice a number of pretty little Filipino 
villages. One would suppose at first sight of these 
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quaint little towiiH that happiiiCHR and peace reiKn 
Huprenie. Verily, they aay bloody war i» in prog- 
reHH; can it l)e ho? To be »ure, tliatched roofa 
lH!H|)eak of nothinj( noiHy or violent. Moat of tiie 
houHeM are built up above the ground (upon stilta, 
iiH it were), and their mode of eluatering i8 alto- 
gether artintic and pleaHing to the eye. From the 
dintance we were obHerving; perhapn it would have 
been different had we landed there and run into a 
jununentado. Prenently we nee the American flag 
gaily floating from an old Hpaninh fort on the op* 
ponite Hide from (-orregidor, and our heartn bound 
with an inipulne to nhout and announce our arrival, 
crciiting increaned Huccor, ho to H|)eak, for **()ld 
(ilory" far away from itn natural home. Next we 
H(M* a wHH'k and more numntainn, and then the bay 
wi(l(MiH out into quite a Hiretch of water, and we 
may well imagine thai we have entered another 
China Sea. iManila Hay Ik al)out thirty-flve milen 
long, almoHt an wide, ho it can get rough enough 
when the Houthwcnt monnoon blown her up a piec^e. 
Mnnila in built directly upon the nhoren of thin 
bay, an<l there Hccmn to have been no arrangement 
nimie by the Spaninh (Joveniment for the pro- 
tection of tli(> weary mariner; for inntaneo, an arti- 
ficial harbor like that on the nhore of liake Michi- 
gan at diicago; ho when the wind blown from the 
HouthwcHt all the nbipping nuiHt move down to 
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Cavite^ which has a natural harbor, but inadequate 
for deep draft vessels because of its diminutive 
size and shallowness; in bad weather large ships, 
therefore, cannot get in shore near enough for 
adequate protection. A rip-rapped breakwater, 
built out about five miles from the beach at Cavite, 
would make a most excellent harbor for both ports. 
Each separate individual's Pilipinic inspira- 
tions most assuredly differ very widely in point of 
view; however, I am portraying from an entirely 
unbiased standpoint, as far as I am able, my 
natural sensations when first I beheld Uncle Sam^s 
$20,000,000 foreign purchase. The city of Manila 
then (at the time of our arrival) could be likened 
to some gigantic army post; upon the streets the 
army is in evidence everywhere, army wagons, 
army tents by the thousand, orderlies hurrying 
hither and thither, army officers in every uniform 
known to men, and when Old Sol begins to lower 
in the western skies we see the gay side of army 
life "gatherin'' upon the Luneta. At this time, 
however, there is little amusement here, all is work 
and business. So, to break the monotony, the 
Americans congregate as by mutual impulse and 
consent, afternoons, upon a very beautiful drive- 
way along the shore of the bay, yclept Luneta. 
Between half after five (English) and seven-thirty 
(American) this driveway is literally teeming with 
all the fashion of the community; the ladies. 
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decollete and bareheaded, languishing in vehicles 
of every style known to man (there were no autos 
in those days), present a most lovely picture, en- 
framed by the less dazzling, though well-fitting 
uniforms of the men folk. 

A peculiarity of the region about Manila, and 
maybe elsewhere in these islands, is the appearance 
from time to time of vast hosts of locusts, a flying 
insect which literally blackens the sky when they 
get into action ; and which may be seen miles and 
miles away, a disconcerting erratic movement, 
giving an impression as of a living cloud ever 
changing direction. The native Filipino doe* 
not consider them pests, as we do; on the con- 
trary, they are welcomed as a blessing. Wagon 
loads of these creatures are caught in nets, and 
hundreds of children are employed to pick off the 
legs and wings, then they are preserved in sugar, 
dried in the sun, and stored for future use. They 
are eaten with gusto, and esteemed a delicacy. 
Think of eating grasshoppers and calling them a 
delicacy! But a Filipino will eat (as we do a 
raw oyster) a chicken, about to be hatched, boile<l 
ill the egg — whew ! goodness ! godness ! ! Agne« ! ! ! 

One is struck here with the extensive use made 
of bamboo. Their boats are partially made of iU 
their houses are almost entirely made of it, their 
war implements — ^bows, and the strings to the 
same (of certain savage tribes, Egritos) — are made 
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of this all-fiupplying wood. I was, moreoTer, 
agreeably surprised to find the weather here 
pleasant compared to that experienced while in the 
Bed Sea country. At this season of the year there 
is always more or less breeze — ^the southwest mon- 
soon — so there is consequently enough evaporation 
to keep every one cool. Of course it is not cool as 
we understand the term in the temperate zones, 
but one will be amazed how comfortable he can 
make himself; keep out of the sun, and you will 
forget )'ou are in the tropics. Yet if any one 
has a good home within the natural limits of the 
Ignited States, I should advise him to stav there — 
(perhaps a certain doctor of Mindanao, who mar- 
ried several Moro girls, will bear me out in this), 
as these islands have many disadvantages for the 
colonist. The land being already owned by 
natives, who were put wise by the Spaniards, can 
not be doled out gratis by the government, as was 
done with our Western Indian Eeservations — ^lo! 
the poor Indian. And even if the land is pur- 
chased, the titles are so miserably tangled up that 
no one so far has secured what I would call a 
satisfactory guaranty deed. 

The Flagship soon started up north to Japan 
for the unveiling ceremonies in connection with 
the Perry Memorial. I shall endeavor to describe 
the series of events which then occurred. 
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Chapter II 

THE PERRY MEMORIAL 

MANY changes have entered the thought of 
this wonderful nation since the Perry 
Expedition, when the Commodore first 
created a greater Japan and made an open-door 
policy for a future World Power. To show that 
often in the history of nations one individual es- 
tablishes its destiny by a suggestion: was it not 
the subtile reasoning of Benjamin Franklin at 
the Congress of the Colonies, when he proposed a 
plan of union, which first gave to our own people 
a line of thought suggestive of their^'future inde- 
pendence and strength ? He there made use of the 
results of the French and Indian War to bring to 
mind the great necessity for a stronger union of 
the P]nglish-speaking colonists. So it was with 
Matthew Calbraith Perry, another great Ameri- 
can; by bis farsightedness he accomplished a 
wonderful change for the betterment of the con- 
ditions which existed between the then unknown 
"Far East" and the "Western World." 

It was in the year 1853, during the summer 
months, that the fleet under command of Com- 
modore Perry entered the Inland Sea of Japan, 
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econtingy watching, sounding for shoals, uneasy as 
to the proper place to introduce themselves to these 
strange people. When the fleet, consisting of two 
sidewheel steam frigates, the Missimppi and the 
Susquehana, and the sailing sloops of war, 
Plymouth and Saratoga, arrived in the waters of 
Japan there was little expectation what was to be 
the great outcome of this simple and uncertain, 
perhaps, nevertheless important expedition. Al- 
though they had been sent by official order from 
President Fillmore, of the United States, and 
Commodore Perry having been endowed with the 
powers of an ambassador, still the people did not 
comprehend what it all meant, and, furthermore, 
were quite content to remain as they were in their 
blissful seclusion; hence, when the Susquehana, 
which was the leading ship, neared her first anchor- 
age within the flowery kingdom, a number of 
boats made as though to intercept and thwart her 
progress. There was no actual demonstration of 
hostility, but numerous craft got intentionally in 
the way, as if to push our vessels off. One of the 
largest impeding boats gave evidence of a desire 
to communicate. An eye witness, the late Admiral 
Beardslee, describes in part the following : 

"A richly attired, two-sworded officer held up 
and waved a paper, and, as the leading ship neared 
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IJra|(a I\)int, Hlowing clown preparatory to anchor- 
ing, thiH boat ^ot alongHidc and tlie official 
HcramblcKl on board. Ah he reached the deck h'm 
dignified demeanor, which he had loflt during the 
climb, returned for an inHtant. A group of 
American ofKcerH had gathered tr) receive him; 
facing them, and, with a quick glance, apparently 
Hclccting, HH he thought, the moHt important, he 
mink to hin knecH, bowed until his forehead nearly 
touched the deck, th(*n, raining Iuh heaxl, handed 
to the officer a do(!ument. Dr. H. WcIIh WiUianm 
and a Mr. Portuian, who were brought out in the 
fleet aH interpreterH, trauHJated thiH paper an fol- 
lowH : *Who are you ? What in your bunineHH here ? 
Do not pn'Hunu! to anchor; return to the place 
from which you came. Act otherwine at your 
peril.' It waH loo late, the «hip waH already 
nnrhored, and, an the oiru!ial became aware of the 
ini»IT<*ctuality of Hhh demand, it Heeming to pro- 
vide* more fun than fear for the Americans, he 
mingled in the laugh, and not long after wan join- 
ing tlu' olTicerH in a ginnH of grog. Thin individual 
provi'd to be no Ichk a ])crHonage than Yezamon, 
tli(> (h)vcrnor of the adjoining province of Uraga, 
and it wmh through tluH interview that (\)mmodore 
Perrv wan enabled to communicate bin minnion to 
tlie Kmperor of Japan, inviting and urging him 
to iil>andon bin HccluMion and join the nationn of 
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the earth in commercial and social intercourse. 
So the fleet remained at anchor not far from 
Uraga Point in the bay, afterwards called Missis- 
sippi, on the shores of which could be discerned 
the little hamlet of Kurihama. And here, for days 
following, many conferences were held between the 
Commodore and Japanese oflScials of high rank; 
these conferences were usually followed by refresh- 
ments, and thus the good-will and friendship of 
two great nations was inaugurated through the 
wholesome, though perhaps meager, sea stores of 
an American man-of-war. 

The business of these conferences was usually 
begun by a very polite, though positive, statement 
on the part of the Japanese that a certain point 
left over from yesterday's meeting for considera- 
tion could not possibly be yielded, for it involved 
violation of Japanese law. These claims being met 
by equally polite assurance that the point at issue 
must be yielded, then they would bow and 
acquiesce, upholding to the last moment a point 
which they would have been glad to yield in the 
first place; with much affability they would then 
take up for discussion the next suggestion. Their 
seeming vacillation was due to the fact that at the 
time Japan was torn by contending forces, power- 
ful men had wearied of the usurped reign of the 
fihoguns, with whose representatives our navy was 
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then dealing. Whichever course was adopted, the 
Japanese representatives were liable to censure, or 
jeopardize their lives — Japan was maturing a 
change; Perry came at a propitious time. After 
much parley Governor Tezamon announced that on 
the fourteenth of July two princes, representing the 
Emperor, would receive Commodore Perry, and 
the letters he had from the President, at a place 
selected on the shore in Kurihama-ken. Kuri- 
hama is about three miles from Uraga, presenting 
a long, broad sweep of beach inclosed by a mod* 
erately high range of hills in the rear. A river 
discharged into the bay thus inclosed, on both sides 
of which is a small fisher village. Here was built 
for the occasion a large reception hall, in which 
the two princes met the Commodore, who had 
come on shore escorted by over three hundred 
oi¥icers and men. And well might he have an 
escort, for arrayed upon the beach were five 
thousand soldiers, grim and threatening in their 
lacquered helmets and chain armor, with swords, 
spears, bows and arrows, and a few with match- 
lock guns. They maintained absolute silence, hut 
some gave ominous glances towards the newcomers. 
Their officers, as grim, but less military, appar- 
ently were armed with fans only; however, no 
careless blue-jacket inadvertently discharged his 
carbine at such a psychical moment, and so the 
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AmericaoB marched without molestation to the 
prearranged reception hall, while the band played^ 
in the fullness of patriotism. Hail Columbia. 
The two princes, Toda-Idsu-no, Kami and Ido- 
Iwami-no, Kami (Toda, prince of Idsu, and Ido, 
prince of Iwami), were seated upon cushions, and, 
as the Commodore entered the hall, they rose and 
bowed gravely. After all were comfortably seated, 
Tatsunosuke, the interpreter for the Japanese, 
arose and asked in Dutch : Are the letters ready 
for delivery? Mr. Portman replied that they 
were, and were then handed over. Prince Iwami 
immediately handed the Commodore a receipt, 
which read as follows: The letter of the Presi- 
dent of the United States and copy thereof are 
received and will be delivered to the Emperor. It 
has been many times intimated that busincBH relat- 
ing to foreign countries can not be transacted here, 
but at Nagasaki. Nevertheless, as it has been ob- 
served that the Admiral, in his capacity as 
Ambassador of the President, would feel himself 
insulted by a refusal to receive the letter at this 
place, the justice of which has been acknowledged, 
the above-mentioned letter has been received in 
opposition to Japanese laws, as this is not the 
place to negotiate with foreigners, so neither can 
conference nor entertainment be held; therefore, 
as the letter has been received, you can go/ 
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After a brief silence the Commodore informed 
them that he would go, but that he would return 
by the next spring for an answer to the letters. 
The ceremony, which lasted less than half an hour, 
was over; the princes, bowing to every one, took 
the letters from the room, soon after which the 
Commodore also made his departure. But it was 
not to be the end — Americans are not easily shaken 
off — rather, this was the beginning of a great and 
noble end, a wonderful future for Japan. Perry 
returned the following year, this time received as 
a guest of honor at the fisher village of Yokohama 
(since then developed into a great city of 200,000 
souIjs). There were no five thousand scowling 
troops to intimidate, but a simple hall, built especi- 
ally for the occasion, to accommodate the commis- 
sioners of the Shogun, lyesada, who, although not 
the Mikado, nevertheless was the de facto ruler 
of Japan. Nearly three weeks were occupied in 
discussions, but the untiring energy and acumen 
of the great Commodore was finally rewarded, and 
so, on the 31st of March, a treaty was concluded 
and signcil." 

In a brief half century, the Japanese nation now 
occupies a position amongst the powers, demand- 
ing that respect due her wonderful achievements, 
which she accomplished in so limited a period a< 
compared to all the other civilized nations of earth. 
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The memory of Perry asserts itself in realistic 
form upon the shores of that hay, made famous 
hy himself, to show posterity coming along with 
the succeeding years, and takes shape in a beauti- 
ful, though simple, stone to mark the place of the 
treaty for the eyes of all visitors to view. Al- 
though this monument is not colossal in size, it is 
very impressive, and, moreover, it represents a 
deed rich in every blessing for Japan, it represents 
the consolidation and the beginning of the political 
strength of the Empire, and it betokens the grati- 
tude and love of a gracious people for a worthy son 
of America. 

A very fortunate circumstance connected with 
the unveiling, which took place at Kurihama on 
the fourteenth of July (1901), was the presence 
upon the scene of a grandson of Commodore Perry, 
no less a personage than Bear Admiral Frederick 
Bodgers, affectionately known as "Turk" by his 
classmates in the Navy. Admiral Bodgers was 
invited to participate as the guest of honor, and 
was requested to remove with his own hand the veil 
of the monument, and otherwise open the celebra- 
tions. In recognition of this happy situation the 
Xavy Department ordered the larger ships of the 
Asiatic Station, under his command, to proceed to 
Yokohama in ample time for the unveiling. On 
the morning of the fourteenth the New York 
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( flagship )y New Orleans, and Yorktown steamed 
out of the harbor, and in a short while reached 
their anchorage at Kurihama; here thev found 
already at anchor the Japanese warships : Skikie- 
hima, HaUtute (battleships of the first class), the 
Fugo Kan (second-class battleship), and the old- 
type wooden vessels, Kongo and Amal-i. All the 
ships of both nations were dressed in holiday array. 
Salutes were exchanged between the two com- 
manding Admirals, when arrangements were made 
for the shore celebrations. At about half after ten 
in the forenoon the boats from the American 
Squadron formed into line, headed by the Ad- 
miral's barge, and slowly made towards the beach, 
where a reception committee was in waiting. 
TJpon disembarking from the boats we were con- 
ducted through a cordon of Japanese blue-jackets 
to a large booth, where we were comfortably seated. 
Inclosed within a hollow square of military, was a 
smaller booth for the speakers* stand, from which 
the oratory of the dav flowed in volumes. Baron 
Kentaro Kaneko, the American Minister, the 
Japanese Prime Minister, Viscount Katsura ; Rear 
Admiral Rodgers, Governor Sufu, and Rear Ad- 
miral Beardslee, each and all made lengthy talks. 
Too much can not be said in praise of the Baron 
Kaneko and the club of which he is founder, ^The 
Beivn Kuki Club" (American Friends' Assoeia- 
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repast was in readiness for the guests, who partook 
of it with avidity, for it was then long past "tiffin*^ 
time. The naval forces returned to their respective 
ships, the assembled multitude embarked on board 
the Hakuai Mam, which conveyed them back to 
Yokohama, and the hearts of all were filled to 
brim with patriotic sentiment and good-will 
toward the entertainers. 

After closing this incident, I was shipped to,, 
and marooned on, the Island of Basilan for the 
purpose of repairing the old, or building a new, 
Naval Hospital at Port Isabela. I found a gang 
of marines down there, but no laborers, no money, 
or sawed material for building purposes. The gar- 
rison of marines struck me as queer, somehow, and 
I became homesick very soon after my arrival^ 
hoping against hope to again join a ship. In order 
to amuse myself I devoted my leisure to fishings 
and hunting amongst the hills and surrounding 
islets. Had many a narrow escape and much 
excitement in the making of these recreations. 
Yet the time dragged, and I would have preferred 
beins: under tlie command of one whose father 
hanged a midshipman, or a high-pressure sangui- 
narian. However, I lived through it all, and now 
lot us converse of the game on Malamaui before we 
leave. 
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Chapter III 

THE WILD DOVES OF MALAMAUI 

AMONG the many islands outstanding from 
the main group and not so much as men- 
tionedy maybe, in the books now coming to 
light telling all about Uncle Sam's foreign posses- 
sions in the Far East, there is one I have found 
so attractive to those whose tastes run to the quest 
of game that I am sure lovers of the sport would 
fain hear my account of it. The little island of 
Malamaui, four by five miles, or thereabout, in 
extent, twelve miles directly south from Mindanao, 
and distinctive in its quaintness from all the others 
of the Philippine group, runs up gradually to a 
central cone about six hundred feet above sea- 
level — a natural game preserve. This one main 
hill is literally covered with every form of tangle, 
underbrush, interlacing creepers, and all manner 
of plant life, commingled everlastingly with the 
gigantic trees that rival in size our red-woods of 
California. The ensemble comprising a woodland 
dark and dank, though agreeable and grateful to 
man in comparison to the open country, in shut- 
ting out the torrid sun and its actinic ray effect 
upon him ; otherwise, gunning out here instead of 
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being a pleasure would be trying work, resulting in 
great fatigue, with its incident, dangerous fevers. 
Malamaui is not extensively populated, and very 
sparsely cultivated by the few who have selected 
this lonely island for their home. Now and then 
near the coast you come upon a small clearing 
where some solitary native raises a bit of mountain 
rice, coraote, papaya, or maize. These breathinir 
spaces and breaks in the universal growth of forest, 
however, do not hinder the advent of game, for 
the Molussa has no time to hunt and nothing to 
hunt with. Every species of our feathered friend:i 
from the surrounding islands flock to this haven 
of security, and secure they are. The noise and 
clatter of Panagayan, a town of six residences on 
the island, does not intimidate the denizens of 
the wood, for Panagayan is at the extreme south- 
western end where the sea breaking on the sand-i 
muzzles all human sound. Only Moro flsherfolk 
dwell in Panagayan, and these people are silence 
personified. A white man who lived there once 
upon a time — Daddy Holcomb — ^built a small 
wharf, started a plantation, raised a few com- 
modities, and other things beside, and then va- 
moosed to PoHok never to return, and even he*. 
did not scare all the game away. He was full of 
ideas and flowery ambitions for his ^^petit iale,** 
claiming that a young Spanish officer of wealth and 
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being a pleasure would be trying work, resulting in 
great fatigue, with its incident, dangerous fevers. 
Malamaui is not extensively populated, and very 
sparsely cultivated by the few who have selected 
this lonely island for their home. Now and then 
near the coast you come upon a small clearing 
where some solitary native raises a bit of mountain 
rice, comote, papaya, or maize. These breathing 
spaces and breaks in the universal growth of forest, 
however, do not hinder the advent of game, for 
the Molussa has no time to hunt and nothing to 
hunt with. Every species of our feathered friends 
from the surrounding islands flock to this haven 
of security, and secure they are. The noise and 
clatter of Panagayan, a town of six residencies on 
the island, does not intimidate the denizens of 
the wood, for Panagayan is at the extreme south* 
western end where the sea breaking on the sands 
muzzles all human sound. Only Moro fisherfolk 
dwell in Panagayan, and these people are silence 
personified. A white man who lived there once 
upon a time — Daddy Holcomb — built a small 
wliarf, started a plantation, raised a few com- 
modities, and other things beside, and then Ta> 
moosed to Pollok never to return, and even he! 
did not scare all the game away. He was full of 
ideas and flowery ambitions for his '^petit isle,** 
claiming that a young Spanish ofiicer of wealth and 
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influence some years past had laid out the island 
in sections, each section being well defined by 
stones and marks, bnt none conld be found visible 
— a pipe dream. The dense forests alone remain 
to impress one with the awe and greatness of Mal- 
amani. A rather favorable aspect for running 
down the quarry within the dense jungle is the 
gigantic undergrowth, which are in themselves 
trees compared to the ordinary forests of temper- 
ate lands. Such trees as grow in Malamaui can 
be compared only with those monsters found in the 
state of California or Mexico. The red-woods and 
other big trees of western America are not more 
imposing than the tacloba, the matamatha, dongon, 
or antipolen. As r^ards their beauty, grace, and 
usefulness, the smaller epil, the malowen, and 
yacalas rival any trees to be found in the temper- 
ate zones. It is because of the great heights of 
these trees and the intervening heights of under- 
brush that makes it so di£Bcult to get a shot at the 
turcasa (giant wood-pigeon), which never alights 
except in the topmost branches. The difficulty of 
seeing these birds through the intervening foliage 
can not be imagined ; it must be experienced. One 
must get directly underneath the tree so as to be 
within range, and hear them cooing, and fire 
almost perpendicularly — an awkward position for 
the arms and neck, besides making the sight uncer- 
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tain and adding a reinforced kick by reason of 
gravity. The turcasa resembles our grey pigeon^ 
save in its size and polychromatic brilliance. A 
full-grown turcasa weighs as much as an ordinary 
hen^ and is equally as large. There are two 
varieties. The smaller have dark, slate-colored 
backs and wings, with variegated greenish and 
crimson tints, most intense about the head, wings, 
and necks, disappearing in the feathering of the 
back, which becomes a dark green; the breast, a 
much more beautiful shade in certain lights, show- 
ing carmine to purple. The larger variety, begin- 
ning with the head, part of back, neck, breast and 
legs, is a very light French grey, almost white, 
while the wings, back and tail feathers are dark 
bluish-green. 

Other than turcasa, there are some sixty varieties 
of smaller doves or pigeons, each with its intense 
markings almost always characteristic of tropical 
birds. One variety is of dark bronze, changing in 
the sunlight alternately from green to dark 
browns of the loveliest hue; with long, sweeping 
tail, it resembles more the bird of Paradise 
than a variety of dove. Then, on the other ex- 
treme, the modest little white dove, tinted with 
a few mottled specks here and there, to assimi- 
late with the pure white coral sands here every- 
where in the Philippines. This species is a 
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coaster; he lives in the forest nearest the ocean, 
and collects most of his larder from what the sea 
deposits upon the dry sands. It is almost impos- 
sible to see this bird until you are so close that 
you flush him to wing. There are wild hogs, a few 
deer, wild ducks, and thousands of singular birds 
and beasts, some edible and some not, upon this 
island ; a veritable storehouse, where many a Nim- 
rod may hope to enjoy, for several years, at least, 
the promptings of his heart's desire. I may add 
that many of the larger tropical birds,' whose diet 
is principally the guava and other deliciously 
flavored fruits, appeal not only to a Nimrod but to 
an Epicure. Other than the dove and pigeon 
family there are, to repeat, also innumerable fea- 
thered creatures to build appetizing dishes and 
furnish a tidbit for the palate of a sybarite. The 
rinderpest having spread from some tame swine 
to the native wild hog, this excellent game is 
nearly, if not entirely, extinct; in evidence, many 
tusks and bones may be collected in searching the 
woods. And these silent skeletal monuments go 
to show what might have been, and what is now, 
had it not been for the advent of man in this, as 
I said before, natural game preserve. 
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Chapter IV 
AN UNUSUAL CRUISE 

AFTER the ship left Cavite a cruise was 
mapped out through the Yayeyama group 
and the Lu Chu group of islands^ which 
extend along a chain northward from Formosa to 
the main islands of Japan. Expecting nothing, 
we found much ; we found the natives throughout, 
as usual, exceedingly friendly to Americans. 
They expressed this by saying: "Americans are 
the first to have found us out/' It would be well 
for America, some day, to reciprocate this grati- 
tude. Our warm Anglo-Saxon heart appreciates 
a friendly spirit in a nation as sturdy as Japan, 
and she may rest assured that all her good-will 
is permanently impressed upon our memory. 

Finally, reaching Naha, Okinawa Ken, which is 
the capital of the Lu Chu Islands, and where 
Governor-General Baron Narahar Han resides, we 
find a concentration of this hospitality, which was 
experienced throughout our cruise. As Admiral 
Rodgers' mission to Japan was one for the renewal 
of old friendships amongst the more thickly popu- 
lated districts, ours is the continuance of the same 
sentiment amongst the outposts. We wish to show 
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the American flag to the islanders, and it is well 
we are about this duty, for the TJ. S. S. Vickshurg 
happens to be the first man-of-war to visit them in 
half a century. 

N^ear Naha, some two miles out from the city 
limits, situated upon a lofty hill, is one of the few 
remaining feudal castles of the old barons or 
chiefs. This ancient stronghold is in fairly good 
preservation, and presents, even in this age of 
long-distance warfare, a most formidable aspect. 
One is impressed with its vastness, its somber 
strength, and seeming impenetrableness. It covers 
the crest of a steep hill (to climb up which is not 
very soon forgotten), and its massive stone walls, 
buttresses, and watchtowers appear bleak and fore- 
boding, as they did of yore when the bone and 
sinew of its ancient braves thronged within, sur- 
rounding their chief in his hall of state, ready for 
an oncoming foe. Here and there are most 
artistic stone carvings of lion and dragon, some of 
colossal proportions, which bespeak a former 
wealth and richness of design which in art is 
superior and in structure vies with any western 
mediaeval fortress. Inside the outer gate there is 
a basin supplied by a constant output of purest 
water pouring from the fangs of an exquisitely 
chased bronze dragon^s head; the source of this 
water, from somewhere within the bowels of the 
hill, perplexed us not a little. 
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The sons of old Baron She Jnn, of Shuri, 
Okinawa, still live in Naha, but their hereditary 
estates have been transferred by them to the 
Government, and the castle is now used for 
Government purposes. The young Baron She Jun, 
together with the present Governor-General of the 
Lu Chu Islands, Baron Narahar Han, and some 
of the prominent citizens, gave a feast to the 
visiting Americans (February 25, 1903), and the 
following day the boys from the High School of 
Naha visited our vessel, and young Japan seemed 
to enjoy it. Many more such civilities passed 
between the Governor and the complement of the 
ship during our stay. A reception was given on 
board ship to the ladies of the town ; among those 
present were the wives of the Governor and all the 
head officials. Sunday, a firing party landed for 
funeral services over the graves of the seven 
Americans buried here. Commodore Perry visited 
this port several times, and it was from his ships 
that the one officer and six men were buried. The 
officer was 1st Engineer Eli Crosby, from the 
TJ. S. S. Su^quehana, There are also several 
French naval officers interred near the same spot. 
Our funeral party decorated the graves of all the 
dead with flowers and evergreens, and, in addition 
to tliis, upon the graves of Ist Engineer Crosby 
and the sailors of our navy, head pieces and 
American flags were placed. 
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Soon after our arrival in the roadstead of Naha 
the Governor and his staff paid an official call upon 
the Captain and officers of the ship. Many compli- 
ments were exchanged, and the Governor, upon 
leaving, was saluted with seventeen guns, the 
Imperial Japanese flag, during the salute, flying 
at our foremast. The Governor is a cheery old 
man, fond of a joke, and he thoroughly enjoys life 
in general. Before we left, our people and the 
Governor became fast friends. One afternoon a 
match game of baseball was played between the 
sailors and the boys of the High School of Naha. 
A tent was erected upon the grounds to accommo- 
date our officers and the Govemor^s party. In 
this tent the pretty little Japanese ladies, wives 
and daughters of Governor, Mayor, Insular Secre- 
tary, Colonel of Insular Police, etc., served tea and 
cakes and beer in a most bewitching manner. 
These little Japanese women, tripping about in 
their picturesque embroidered kimonos, would 
make any soul glad. Added to this inspiring scene 
was the Governor's ubiquitous smile and hearty 
admonitions for the young ladies to keep our bodies 
well filled with beer and saki; this brought forth 
many a silvery peal of laughter from the cute little 
silken creatures, who seemed to be much amused 
all the while at our strange mannerisms, so differ- 
ent from what they were accustomed to in the 
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Lu Chus. They evidently thought American 
naval officers were equal to severe endurance^ for 
they insisted upon keeping our glasses ever full. 
Because of this attack (the only one to disturb 
our peace of mind) we had to beat a retreat, 
although we did not wish to leave so charming an 
enemy, rather, had wished to settle in her country, 
as lotus eaters, and become one of them. Such are 
the insinuating influences of saki, ministered by 
the tendril of wonderful and artistic forces. 

There is a good medical school and a hospital in 
Naha, somewhat different from our own, neverthe- 
less answering the purposes of civilization. There 
is also at the high school a superior course in 
classical music; tlie instructor professor — ^name 
not an easy task to recall — ^rendered for our amuse- 
ment several American airs on his violin. 

It was with regret we left this place; however, 
the morning of March 2d found us anchored in 
the waters of Skinawa Ken, north of Xaha 
at a small town called Port Suco. On the 
/)th of 3ifarch we sailed for the Amami O 
Sima group of islands, a good day's journey dis- 
tant. The following afternoon we arrived in the 
Straits of Sima, separating Eakeroma Sima 
from the main island. Here we found a near 
duplication of the celebrated inland Sea of 
Japan. My opinion, maybe partisan, at once was 
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in favor of Sima Strait^ for at our anchorage in 
a sudden swelling out of the straits, called Sat- 
sukawa Bay, all the beauties of Switzerland, 
California, and the Great Lakes seemed to be com- 
bined in this placid sheet of water surrounded, as 
it is, by lofty green mountains, and skirted along 
its shores here and there with the most picturesque 
villages, agreeably setting off. the background of 
valley, mountain, and stream. The combination — 
mountain and ocean scenic effect — is here brought 
forward to its best advantage. Such dark blue 
deeps (for the straits average one thousand feet 
in depth) and variegated greens, mauve, bronze, 
browns — in fact, all shades of color — simply en- 
trance while under its spell of quiet and peace so 
far away from the noises of civilization. It is 
quite as quiet in the villages, but for the occa- 
sional sound of human voices and perhaps the 
bark of a dog. 

The old-fashioned water-wheels and the peculiar 
little storehouses for rice lend charm to the natural 
scenery. 

Hancock Bay, called by the natives Yakiushi, is 
not so sublime as the straits. This was our 
next stop; we left there on the 12th, and arrived 
at Naza Harbor the afternoon of the same day. 
^aza Harbor, the extreme northern port of the Lu 
Chu Islands, is a large body of water, but, being 
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exposed to the north winds^ is not well protected. 
The town boasts of seven thousand inhabitants, 
nearly all Japanese proper ; I saw few Lu Chuans. 
We found here a modest French Roman Catholic 
Mission, presided over by a fine old gentleman of 
a priest, who visited us, bringing all the green 
stuff in his garden, such as lettuce, watercress, 
etc. ; besides these he fetched over a brace of wild 
ducks, which the old gentleman had shot himself, 
and for which we credited him for a true sport. 
He speaks and writes Japanese fluently, having 
lived in Japan for twenty years. Father G. B. 
Terrie is the name on the card, missioiiaire 
Catholique, in Naza Sima. Leaving Naza, we 
are bound for the island of Formosa ; our cruise in 
Lu Chus, not without some feeling, is finished. 
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Chapteb V 

FORMOSA 

ACQUIRED from China after the war, the 
Japanese have made progress in this 
possession, toward general improvement in 
the matter of roadways, civil government, and 
sanitation. It was raining when we arrived, and 
I am told it rains most of the time on the island, 
owing no doubt to its entire coast being washed 
so thoroughly by the Japanese current. Asking 
about the seasons, we were told that there were 
two, **the rain/' and "the danm rainy." The 
United States Consul, Mr. James W. Davidson, 
F. R. G. S., is most affable, and deservedly popular 
with the natives. He has recently completed a 
book entitled "Formosa, Past and Present,'^ which 
is a volume rich in unique and hidden Formosan 
lore- Mr. Davidson has been with Peary, while 
the latter was making one of his famous arctic 
tours, and materially assisted him in compiling 
the topography of Greenland. A civil engineer 
himself as well as geologist, and literateur with 
his experiences of exploration in the unknown 
North, makes his work for the past eight years 
amongst the savage "head hunters'' of Formosa 
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the very best that could be obtained for disclosing 
every feature in this hitherto benighted land. 

Formosa is a sort of Japanese Australia as 
regards its government^ although the Japanese 
colonists are the controlling authority, excluding 
the aborigines and all others from power until suf- 
ficient time has elapsed for a proper amalgamation. 
There is an efficient military and police system 
throughout the island, save in the vast mountain 
wilderness of the interior, where it is said that a 
regiment may march through unmolested and 
without laying eyes upon one single savage, and 
yet, when the roll is called after the apparently 
harmless campaign, some fifty or more soldiers 
will be found missing, and no one knows when or 
where they disappeared. Kelung, our first port 
in the island, is a town of about seven thousand 
inhabitants, mostly Chinese. The streets are 
narrow, winding, and filthy, mud over your shoe 
tops in many places. It is surrounded by steep, 
rooky hills and rice paddies, and that is about all 
you can say of the scenery, which might appear to 
better advantage were it not continually raining. 
The Prefect of Police, a venerable-looking black- 
bearded Japanese patriarch, was exceedingly kind 
and courteous to the Americans, sending many 
presents to the officers, and entertaining them at 
his house. Amongst the presents were models of 
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natiye boats carved and painted by the savages of 
the interior. 

Leaving Kelung two days after our arrival, we 
proceeded to the Tamsui River and anchored oflE 
the town of that name. Here, in contradistinction 
to Kelung, the harbor is naturally well protected. 
The rainy conditions followed us, however. The 
town of Tamsui is about the same size as Kelung, 
but it is not so muddy or apparently dirty; it is 
dryer and cleaner, being excellently drained. 
There is a fairly good hospital under the super- 
vision of the local profession. It was reported 
during our sojourn that thirty miles or so up the 
river some cases of bubonic plague have developed, 
but there are no cases, to my knowledge, in Tamsui 
at present. Tamsui is just an hour's ride on the 
primitive railroad from Taihoku (or Taipeh), the 
capital city of all Formosa. Accepting an invita- 
tion from officials there, I took advantage of the 
hospitality offered by our Consul and spent a few 
davs at Daitotei, a suburb where our Consul has 
his official residence. A party of officers visited 
Taipeh ; this is the ancient, as well as the modern, 
capital city of the island and is of historic 
interest. From here it was proposed that we 
go inland some fifteen miles south to a fortified 
camp, held by the Japanese, in the country of 
the famous *^ead-hunting savages." Some creepy 
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business this was, but the spice of danger 
enlivened our pleasurable expectations. On the 
way we stop at Shinten and begin a march on 
foot through the mountains (the worst phase 
of it), ultimately reaching a small village of the 
Atayal savages. This tribe occupies the northern 
wilderness of the island. More than three-fourths 
of Formosa is unexplored jungle, and here dwell 
some two hundred thousand of the worst human 
beings, so it is said, that Ood has allowed to live. 
Their religion demands the heads of unsuspecting 
strangers; Chinese are preferred stock. The 
heads are preserved in peculiar contraptions of 
stone they build, for displaying the dried skulls 
from time immemorial, representing heads cut oflf 
years and years ago. Their idea is that they are 
of the elect, and that the All Powerful is greatly 
pleased with heads only — ^the bodies of his victims 
he does not particularly relish. So they run great 
risks and take hazardous chance if they can but 
sever with their long, keen knives the head of an 
interloper. It is said that occasionally hordes of 
these strange, uncanny beings, in order to satisfy 
their maniacal lust for heads and blood, will 
descend upon the capital itself (on a dark and 
stormy night), killing off hundreds before the 
ever-vigilant Japanese regiments guarding the city 
can be mustered. Their methods are so cunning, 
and their desires for this murderous end are so 
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thorooghlj ungoYemable that they have exerted 
all their energies and employed all their human 
wits towards that one purpose. Hence, they are 
the superior of the trained troops in woodcraft, 
and, further, possess marvelous instincts of savage 
warfare — silent, stealthy, deadly, and sure of their 
end. When the Japanese Qovemment becomes so 
exasperated because of the audacious acts of these 
banded murderers, it will send a brigade through 
their country, sweeping it down from end to end. 
The soldiers are forbidden to bum the forest he- 
cause this act would destroy all the camphor trees, 
which are the principal source of revenue to the 
government; if they did this, they might have an 
advantage, but whereas the trained soldier has to 
meet these wild spirits on his own ground, the 
soldier is necessarily handicapped, and lie is there- 
fore an easy mark for the knife of the determined 
and fanatical head hunter. I repeat that it is said 
to be a fact, at times when the regiments march 
through these great wildernesses of unexplored ter- 
ritory (occupying all the central and eastern por- 
tions of the island down to the sea coast), they 
often return to their barracks with a loss of from 
one to five per cent of their complement. During 
that time, it is reported, not a savage was seen, 
not a shot was fired, and yet, as terrible evidence, 
there were the soldiers of the regiments missing. 
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there were the men unaccounted for. The Rev. 
George Leslie Mackay, who lived amongst these 
people as a missionary, was one of the few who 
came away with his head on ; that was because he 
is a Scotchman. This man knew their language, 
knew their weaknesses, knew all their traits so 
intimately that he succeeded in traveling amongst 
them unmolested, and, therefore, helped secure for 
posterity a clear insight into their modes of living 
and their many peculiar characteristics. Although 
there are dozens of tribes, as far as we know, they 
do not fight against each other; the whole race 
are arrayed against all save the aborigines. The 
territory covered by these wandering tribes is more 
than three-fourths of the entire island, far in ex- 
cess of area as compared to the thickly populated 
lowlands of the western and the northern coast 
districts. A head hunter prefers a Chinese head 
to all others, probably because it is convenient to 
cut off, using the cue as a proper handle, or maybe 
the Chinese have outwitted them on many previous 
occasions in business transactions; so there is a 
8])eeies of vengefulness, maybe, concerning this 
}>reference. Besides these aboriginal races, who, 
fortunately for the Chinese, are gradually becom- 
ing less, there is another source of danger to the 
Japanese authorities — the Chinese rebels, secret- 
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edly concatenated together and supplied with funds 
by sympathetic mandarins on the continent. 

While visiting the ports of northern Formosa, a 
dinner and reception was tendered to the Captain 
and officers by Lieutenant-Governor Dr. Goto ; the 
Governor being away at Tokio, Dr. Goto was act- 
ing as such, and a right excellent host he is, ever 
to be remembered in happy thought since our visit 
to the palace at Taipeh. Our pleasure was some- 
what marred towards the remainder of our stay in 
Tamsui by one of the ship's crew drowning. The 
poor lad got into the current of the river and could 
not stem the tide ; when assistance arrived he had 
been already drawn down by the terrific undertow. 
This unfortunate circumstance somewhat hastened 
our departure from this interesting island, so awe- 
inspiring to the earliest mariners that, in an 
ecstasy of delight, the Portuguese exclaimed: 
"Formosa ! I" — beautiful. A strange, weird land 
it is, and we were loath to depart before studying 
more of its grandeur in altitude, its climate, its 
picturesqueness, and the peculiar traits of its 
people. Leaving with regret, notwithstanding the 
humidity, we entered the Formosa Channel, where 
the Black Stream of Japan takes a backward course 
southerly, and, with this aid and a fair wind, we 
arrived at Hongkong almost before we knew it. 
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Chapter VI 

HONGKONG AND MORALIZING 

HONGKONG, as it is commonly spoken of in 
navy circles, refers only to the city and 
Peake where the bon-ton white people 
live — and some die. In fact, a few die from livers, 
created through that mistaken idea of tropical cli*- 
mate demanding stimulants and appetizers. We 
found a whole flock of navy wives there, watchful 
and waiting our arrival. One old crusty and pro- 
nounced bachelor remarked : "Did you ever see so 
many freak women ? But then most naval officers 
marry freaks." No, I replied, they are brave 
women; at all events, it would take a brave one 
to tie up with you. And thus the pleasantries of 
the season commenced. As Hongkong, the "Place 
of Sweet Lagoons,'^ is on the stereotyped trail of 
the peripatetic professional "endurance-test" 
artist, sometimes epitheted globe-trotter, it must 
be extensively advertised. It is almost as sweet as 
Cheefoo, where you can smell the "pedicularous'* 
Chinamen three miles out at sea. However, 
everything is upside down out here. Maybe 
things have changed since our investigation. 
Compared to the then Philippines, it was civiliza- 
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tion and luxorious Tefreshment reviving within 
renewed interest in life. All our pleasures spring 
from comparison with our woes. Overindulgence 
merely clogs our sensibilities. The pleasure an 
arctic explorer gets out of a plug of tobacco reaches 
a zenith of ecstasy never to be obtained by the most 
self-indulgent sensualist — so I was told by one. 
Admitting, then, that pleasure is through com- 
parison, as all limited corporeal functions and 
sensibilities, variety may surely add some spice. 
Then, after exhausting variety, we must come to 
the inevitable and agree with Solomon in "Vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity." According to our way 
of thinking, when we land in China we believe — 
from constantly having before us those sad-faced 
Chinese coolies — ^these poor devils are certainly an 
unhappy lot, and yet that can not be possible, be- 
cause they evidently enjoy life, and suicide is 
unheard of amongst them. The man of affairs, 
the man of parts, in fact, any man endowed with 
exceptional wisdom associated with activity of 
brain is more to be pitied than these seemingly 
unfortunate coolies, with nothing to worry over or 
about: his hair never bleaches, he is verv little 
more wrinkled, and his step is elastic and firm at 
an age when some of our hea^7-b^ain workers are 
habitues of sanitaria. Which goes to prove: the 
less cares, the less wear and tear upon our systems 
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corporeal. Why is it, man will use up all his 
vitality in climbing to financial importance, to 
die, and let his patrimony be wasted by the 
next generation of spendthrifts? If the old man 
could but escape from the devil, or deny himself a 
few moments in heaven, depending upon his 
"ultima thule," to gaze and ponder at his off- 
spring, would he not bury his face in vain regret 
over previous false ambitions, while he was so- 
journing upon this earth ? 

Bemaining at Hongkong enabled a process of 
subacute, society twitter, when off duty ; and many 
times I found my begrouched friend at the bar 
defending prohibition. He never lost an oppor- 
tunity to knock navy women (I fancy one of them 
stung him good and hard). He said : "One family 
making headquarters in town lived in a state of 
continual and sordid rag-chewing [whatever that 
means]. The wife, one of those women, say be- 
tween thirty and forty, with a peevish child's mind, 
would bubble up at a word of opposition — ^all the 
same when you tap a bottle of Tansan. Hub 
would load up just enough Kiren to be peppery, 
and then the fireworks." I remarked that we must 
not judge an entire colony, class, or nation by one 
or two units. His logic seemed good to him and 
yet fallacious to me. To quote him: "An officer 
of the IT. S. N. begins at Annapolis with an unso- 
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phisticated soul, he remains thus for many years 
after, then he thinks of marriage. What does he 
know about a woman ? It takes a long time to get 
back to the secrets of the Garden of Eden. If a 
man saturates his mind with naval warfare and 
devotes his life to its promulgation, suffragettism, 
eugenics, and woman's wiles are out of his propa- 
ganda. He does know, however, of Mother Carey's 
Chickens. He does not make a good husband 
because of this ignorance of the 'genii femme.' 
He either treats her as a doll, a baby, or as an 
understriper, none of which will she stand for 
from the damn satrap. Then, too, he imposes 
upon her cunning little arts of diplomacy, com- 
pelling her to visit and even entertain lavishly 
people she may loathe." In order that we may bait 
a man and draw from him his opinion we must 
listen to much piffle without resentment, for 
then you know him, and may gather color into 
your system for future use, however our own 
private opinion to the contrary. Hear no evil, see 
no evil, speak no evil, has been a proverb amongst 
the Japanese from time immemorial. A re- 
nowned scholar once said : "In a world where there 
is death there is no time for hate." Consequently, 
let us leave our fat friend to his conviction and 
proceed to Shanghai and the Bubbling Well Eoad. 
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In those days prior to the introduction of that 
infernal machine, the automobile, it was great 
sport to drive, or ride, most any afternoon, along 
the Bubbling Well Boad. My first impression of 
Shanghai, China, was the quantity of German in 
evidence, and my next was a drive with one along 
"de bubbly veil rhode." You observe, as you pass 
from one nationality to another in rapid sequence, 
that people are nearly, if not all, the same. The 
component parts of the human machine are the 
same ; individuals may differ, but nationalities not 
so much. It is the multitude of laws, habits, cos^ 
toms, et cetera, created by the various governments, 
that apparently causes this surface differentiation. 
Any one who has traversed the globe and made a 
study of human nature will bear me out, I am 
sure. The impulse that drives a savage to murder 
a foe; the same, born within the civilized gentle- 
man, harnessed to a code of laws, engenders some 
monstrous desires for revenge. Savage warfare i« 
enumerated by tens, half civilized by hundreds, 
civilized by thousands, and the enlightened, cul- 
tured nations in millions. By comparison, then, 
the higher the culture the more murderous we be- 
come. I have been called upon by chiefs of tribes 
in the dead of night, and gone alone to render first 
(medical or surgical) aid amongst people noted 
for bloodthirsty instincts, and whose juramentado 
reputation was world-wide fifteen years before the 
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notoriety seekers published all about their wonder- 
ful achievements in those same islands^ and I went 
without the least fear, because I well knew that the 
soul of these simple creatures was stamped with 
justice, and that they would not murder a bene- 
factor; therefore, why should one brag of facing 
a pseudo risk. 

If my memory is correct, most histories give 
much space to war heroes, thus placing a premium 
upon murder. It is taught in all the schools. 
Why ! when a lad, I almost said my prayers to the 
Oreat Napoleon. My opinion has altered almost 
to the point that he may have been an obscure 
epileptic, prone to homicidal mania, though gifted 
with a genius for successful military manoeuver. 
How thoroughly our ideas expurgate with age! 
There are musical geniuses, geniuses of the brush, 
and what not. How many of them can add a 
worthy family to posterity? According to statis- 
tics, it appears, however, they are strong on divorce 
and, perchance, other sinister marital states, but 
riot much on eugenics. If old "Napo^^ was awake 
at this writing msfybe he wouldn't turn a few 
handsprings at what is going on in Europe. 

After having been shanghied for two or more 
moons, we drifted northerly and southerly and 
then easterly, ending up at N'agasaki, preparatory 
for the long reach to Siberia. "El Capitan,'' who 
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had been naval attache at St. Petersburg — Petro- 
grad, which is it? — ^wished to air his Russian^ so 
accompanied me to the Bussian Consulate to vise 
the bill of health. On our way up the smooth 
green slope we espied a stout, typical Ruski (at- 
tired as a sailorman), operating a lawn-mower. '"El 
Capitan's'' bosom swelled with elation, and his eyes 
sparkled as he shouted to the said sailor something 
that sounded to me like: ^'Boofski Makarovitch 
Boof!!" Whereupon the said sailor, without a 
reply, ran up the incline as fast as his ele]^iantine 
legs would let him, and disappeared over the ledge 
as if a thousand Uhlans were hotfoot after his car- 
cass. As we entered the portal, evidently we had 
been exix'cted, for the Consul, in all his glory, met 
us. I was introduced, I suppose, in Russian. 
Then we were ushered into a cosy oflBce or living- 
room, a sort of two in one. Here a most lively 
conversation ensued, switching at the half-mile 
post to Frangaise. After many minutes of this 
weary waiting on my part the Consul suddenly 
interjected: "Why, Captain, your accent is per- 
fect!" A sigh of relief, and then I got in some 
genuine old American bushoir. After that, no 
more foreign languages, and we enjoyed a most 
happy visit. Next day we steamed through the 
flower-beladen harbor of Nagasaki, bound for 
Vladivostdc. A highly commendable Japanese 
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custom is to throw flowers upon the living waters ; 
some of these bouquets are attached to small floats. 
Once a year this custom is observed in memory of 
the departed ones who were lost at sea. Some 
who borrow from the simple sweetness of these 
people, or steal their thrifty methods in business^ 
should hesitate before cultivating any feeling 
against their harmless dwelling amongst us. A 
singular fact is that those who champion the 
black, brown, or red man loathe the yellow man. 
The trouble is, that most of us never go much 
beneath the cuticle in our final decisions. 
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CilAPTEB VII 

ASIATIC RUSSIA AND THP] PACIFIC 

IT was chilly weather to us at Vladivostok, 
coining directly out of the tropics, where 
nature, in her kindness, thins the blood to 
withstand the heat. To see those Kossack officers 
mopping perspiration, and attired in white linen 
coats, ^^f roze our young blood and caused our com- 
bined and matted locks to part and stand on end 
as quills upon the fretted porcupine/^ Great 
doings were going on at Vlady. Troops, Bussian 
officers, Kossacks in evidence to a marked degree. 
Somewhat of a fleet anchored in the harbor. Every 
one eager and excitedly cheerful, and business 
blooming to the spring-tide mark. Little did we 
suspect what was coming after, and yet the Bubso- 
Japanese War might have been surmised from such 
elaborate preparation. 

All density in vegetation, to which our eyes had 
been bo accustomed, gave place to a few trees here 
and there and some prreon grass between rocky 
patches ; by comparison the vista was cold and 
uninviting. When once ashore, however, the 
European atnif)si)herc, with theaters going full 
blast, surely relieved the past monotony of the 
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Philippines. To add to our enjoyment, a grand 
ball was given to the American oflGicers. Such 
dancing! They never reverse in waltzing, which 
makes one's head swim until all that could be ab- 
sorbed through the maze was an occasional leap 
into the air by some booted and spurred Moujic, 
and in fear and trembling, commingled with the 
jingle of spurs, we looked for ripped skirts, though 
no such calamity appeared to materialize. It is 
greater fim to watch these antics than to take part 
in them. Asking for partners was done by a com- 
bination of eye expression and Indian sign lan- 
guage, for very few ladies present understood our 
tongue, thickened from overwrought blood pressure. 
I happened to draw a Titian giantess, who finally 
threw me into a corner bereft of every, sensibility. 
I have often wondered what criticisms were passed 
on my terpsichorean prowess by these husky mem- 
bers of Eussian nobility. It mattered not at the 
time, for before the end came I felt as an over- 
stewed frankfurter at an Irish wake. To snatch 
a poor wretch from the lazy South Seas and drop 
him upon such virile energy was sure "cruelty to 
animals.'^ Here we were, wrapped in overcoats, 
driving around in droskies, with the community 
complaining of the heat. Speaking of droskies — 
typical Bussian cabs — I inquired why one horse 
was so much smaller than the other. A splendid 
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chap (Prince Chap), an officer of high rank, told 
me the big horse pulled the drosky up hill and the 
little one trotted it down hill. A quite plausible 
explanation, for it is hinted that naval officers, 
who are subsidiary diplomats, should refrain from 
delving too deeply into foreign affairs. 

Bidding adieu to our friends, and my especial 
friend, the Captain of the Russian man-o'-war 
AsJcold, preparations were made to leave for Hako- 
date. Chaplain Soberoff and Captain Shirtoff 
were the most reluctant to speed the parting 
guests. Hakodate is the home of the bewhiskered 
lanu. A song reached my ear from forward ; all 
I could make out was: "High jingle, ho jingle, 
high jingle hey ! For the hair on the Janus grows 
quite to their knee.'' That tune had some swing 
to it, believe me ! 

It now transpires that I am shifted to the good 
ship Solace, sailing easterly across the Pacifir 
Ocean. It was indeed solace to us triple-year 
sojourners of Philippiniensis, though the self- 
importance of Frederick Barbarossa's ephemeral 
authority swelled his pomposity almost to marring 
a necessarily wildly ecstatic prospect. After three 
years of war and pestilence one deserved a better 
fate. Yet with one thought — ^the start for home 
and mother — ^nothing was possible in keeping the 
lid down on such potent and ebullient hilarity. 
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bom of freedom from restraint, and a probable 
leaving behind, irrevocably, a humdrum killing of 
time. Soon we were to accept the much-deserved 
love and sympathy of our dear ones. Guam was 
the first stop, where we anchored about two miles 
off the little seaport town of Piti, because of much 
shoal water and submerged coral reefs and pockets 
of enormous depth. One hundred miles, more or 
less, southeast of our anchorage is the celebrated 
"Moser Deep," where soundings have been made 
reaching six miles down from the surface waters. 
It would seem there yet remains some few mysteri- 
ous regions for man to explore other than the 
frozen poles; will science overcome and conquer 
our ocean deeps ? In consequence of the aforesaid 
irregular contour of bottom, all merchandise was 
lightered ashore and then hauled seven more miles 
inland to the capital city, Agaiia. The belles of 
Agana are classified as the shoeless and shoed. 
Those that wore footgear held themselves aloof 
from the common barefoot lass, though in many 
cases a true artist would have chosen his subject 
"sans bottes," and maybe without top hamper. A 
recent law enacted by "Ricardo Primaro" required 
the natives to wear at least two pieces of clothing 
to be within the law ; many children discarded all 
save shoes and hats. The approaches to the harbor 
are picturesque, reminding us of the Hudson^s 
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palisades. Guam is said to arise from the bottom 
on a stem^ as some gigantic mushroom^ which 
accounts for the frequent earthquakes. Maybe the 
day will come when that stem will snap asunder, 
precipitating the entire island into the '^Moser 
Deep.'^ Perhaps that is why the Spaniards 
thought of Ladrones^ expecting them to eventually 
be stolen by the mighty Pacific, which is known 
to have appropriated many within its maw, though 
magnanimously ejecting others from volcanic 
depths. 

As P. J. Miller used to say : ''It was in latitude 
27° 40' North, longitude 180** East and West, a 
dolphin chased the ship until two gobs of perspira* 
tion stood out on his forehead as big as me two 
fists." Weill on a Monday we did that same, 
in longitude 180°, without the dolphin, and landed 
next day in the identical Monday; we were going 
to-morrow to-day, congratulating ourselves, how- 
ever, that we did not draw two Sundays, and two 
inspections, and two fire-alarms, when men rush 
around like mad, grabbing up anything and throw- 
ing it down again. Of all the characters of the 
old navy : 

** Their hones a/re dust, 
Their swords are rust, 
Their souls are uHth 
The Haints we trust" 
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Here are a few : Horse Tyler, Bed Bill, and P. J., 
all gone over the Divide. There were many more. 
Once an Assistant Paymaster reported for duty 
on board a big ship ; the Captain, who had just re- 
ceived his "zebration^^ in sleeve stripes, wanted to 
know why there had not been detailed (for his 
great command) a full Paymaster. Next morn- 
ing the Assistant Paymaster, who had a bracer or 
two on shore, in reporting his return to the Captain 
explained that he was a real full Paymaster. 
The zebra flew into a rage, did an opisthotonos, 
and there was hell to pay. All the particeps 
criminis in the above affair are long since dead — 
de mortua nil nesi bonum. 

Next station and stop are the Midway Islands — 
barren and sandy, uninviting to beach combers, 
one or two houses in sight, the cable station. We 
pitied those telegraph employees on that dreary 
spot midway the vast ocean — hence its name. 
Most ships stop here to see if there is anything 
needed. Once a life was saved in securing the 
services of the ship's surgeon to operate for 
appendicitis. 

When we arrived within sight of Honolulu our 
feelings were as if we had reached home, pretty 
nearly. Of course there was the usual banquet 
and dance arranged by its citizens for our pleasure. 
Since American acquisition, things are happening 
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all over the Sandwich Group. Plantations crop- 
ping out in places where never before the plough- 
share desecrated its virgin soil. Men representing 
large capital interests investing, improving, and 
developing the country. Honolulu has grown into 
a bustling city of fifty thousand (1904). Feats 
of athletic agility in the breakers may be seen at 
Waikaike Beach. The hula dance is another 
Hawaiian classic. The weird, fascinating tnra- 
patch, the ukalele, accompanied by rich, harmoni- 
ous song, the dreamy, soft atmosphere, enchant 
one, so much so, that he wishes to stay forever 
away from home, doped up as Ulysses. At the ban- 
quet one fair Circe, with a wealth of golden hair 
and attired from mantilla to Cindercllas in 
cardinal red, almost prevented Ulysses from catch- 
ing the last boat, a calamity which would have 
caused many a sad moment to those awaiting on 
the dock at Han Francisco, where in a week's time 
we arrived safe and sound. One poor fellow 
dropped his three years' (collection of bolos over- 
hoard after we passed within the Golden Gate, 
remarking: "Ijct her go. If a man chews tobacco 
and spits away the juice, what's the use?" He 
was so overjoyed at seeing once more God's 
country that what did it matter if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own bolo? A moment's 
respite to shake off thirty days of sea legs, and 
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then the tedious, dusty bumpity-bump train for 
Chicago and the near East. Some with sprue, 
some with amoebic dysentery, and some with 
Philippinitis. A motley swarm to be welcomed, 
rejuvenated, caressed, cajoled, and bombarded by 
the curious and inquisitive members of each and 
every one's bailiwick. It was winter, but in this 
new excitement of return, time or temperature 
were as nothing. 
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Chamer VIII 
APHORISMS 

**Then came spring and rose in hand. 
My threadbare penitence apiecea tore." 

— Omar, 

AFTER freezing out all Philippine bugs cir- 
culating via aorta and innominata, once 
more I land in the tropics. This time in 
the "niggero" island of Haiti and San Domingo. 
The succeeding ten months spent at Monte Cristi 
were dark, dark days. With three hundred marines 
aboard, in addition to the regular officers and 
crew, our converted cruiser was somewhat crowded. 
There was not much recreation ashore, where 
scowling countenances of gun toters, and "mulatto 
gals" riding astride, making speeches from their 
mounts, bespoke unwelcome to our interloping. 
Monte Cristi is certainly a miserable town, without 
harbor, where we lie and roll and roll, ding bust 
her soul! If something to break the monotony 
would just happen, was in our every-day thought. 
I was hoping at least they might assassinate Mr. 
Leeper, who lived ashore to look pretty. Mr. 
Lempke wanted me to make him a "proposition" 
(he pronounced it "poposition") on hemp. I did, 
provided he would use it to string up all the male 
niggers at the age of puberty. 
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Xo condition in life is as bad as the worst. 
Dreyfus' long imprisonment on Devil's Island 
must have been far greater punishment than ten 
months of Monte Cristi, where companionship, 
good water and food, served to allay in a measure 
any tendency to melancholia. Those who go 
down to the sea in ships are satisfied with little 
here below. Our night and day vigil was finally 
relieved by the TJ. S. S. Yankee, when we immedi- 
ately "hiked" for Cristobal Colon — Aspinwall or 
Colon, as it is officially known. This place was at 
the time (1905) beginning to brace up and look 
businesslike. People from the States were arriving 
on every incoming mail packet, and the old De 
Lesseps ditch, to personify it, looked on in envy at 
the colossal preparations for Uncle Sam's master- 
piece. 

On shore, comfortable residences sprang into 
being as if by magic, and families of the Ameri- 
cans were cheerfully enjoying life, and seemed 
superbly happy. A fair damsel had decided to 
write a novel staged within this zone of activity, 
which was to be well advertised as the future 
Canal Zone. She began it thus: "Mr. Winter- 
bottom was a cold, stern man." I did not wait to 
be in at the death, but I heard later: the last 
item logged before the ship foundered was that he 
had passed an iceberg. 
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Many cases of yellow fever were reported, but 
this disease was under full control, thanks to 
modem methods of prophylaxis and the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge showing the importance for ti^t- 
destruction of mosquitoes, or to prevent its infec- 
tion by screening patients already infected. Once 
you see a genuine case of yellow fever you never 
forget the characteristic appearance. Fevers and 
earthquakes were the bogies looked forward to. 
and yet, as time has gone on, both have apparently 
vanished from the Canal Zone. I was asked t<' 
express my opinion, whereupon I handed out m\ 
theory of vibration as an evasive, because it is not 
always wise for subordinate officers to be too free 
with opinions. Here is the dissertation on vibra- 
tion: 

There is no period which can be interpreter! a-: 
present time, because before we conceive the prt^- 
ent it has become the past, and so it is with tl *- 
future. In fact, nothing communicated to v.-^ 
through our humble perceptions is stable. T": ^ 
most potent topic concerning human beings, to ni . 
mind, is the question of life and death; so intense 
is the thought that the greatest scientists have m-: 
analyzed it satisfactorily, to me. Life is moti^L. 
death is absence of motion, and here we are up 
against a stone wall in reasoning out this 
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line of demarcation; for in death there yet re- 
mains atomic vibration (or motion), otherwise a 
dead animal could not supply life to a living 
plant. In jurisprudence it is expressed as somatic 
and molecular death; the former relates to cessa- 
tion of the heart and lung action, the latter to 
decay of cell elements. Vibration of atoms within 
the molecules, and molecules within cells is the life 
of that cell, causing it to exhibit voluntary action. 
An amoeba projects arm-like portions of its body 
to grasp food particles, rejecting that which is 
innutritions; does it discriminate? This single- 
celled animal may be desiccated, crushed, or burnt 
to a crisp, and yet its intangible vibratory function 
is not destroyed, however transformed. Coordi- 
nated vibration produces coordinated matter, de- 
veloping systematized life. It seems a shame, 
however, that so worthy a factor as man in death 
should be transformed into his original elements, 
an end on a parallel with a completely rusted-out 
locomotive. Yet this man, this wonderful ana- 
tomical mechanism, is weak at the source; for 
instance, he allows himself to be blindly led as a 
sheep to certain destruction by mesmeritic war 
heroes. That fact alone makes us wonder if he 
really is the lord of the universe, next to God. 
A great deal of this perverseness may be due to 
faulty education. A successful soldier is not 
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much greater than a successful football player, who 
is dependent upon tricks of brawn rather than real 
genius. Histories are crammed full of eulogies 
about General "This One'' and General "That 
One/' Not so much as a footnote in these histories 
recording our Scientists, Discoverers, InrentorB, 
Humanitarians, or Peace-Loving Legislators. The 
aforesaid ambitious homicidal maniacs, leaders of 
men by virtue of birth, politics, or chance, 
certainly are not so useful to humanity as some 
newly burnished steam engine. If we continue to 
educate our youth on those lines, mark ye ! war will 
never cease. Let us hope that the vibrations of 
war shall so wear out by friction its bearings, that 
it will end in the death of war. The above may ap- 
pear irrelevant to the subject; nevertheless, the 
period warrants it, for "Carthage must l)e dei*- 
troyed." One thing is certain, whether the earth 
is becoming a vast rotary dynamo or whether too 
much electricity and radio-active energy is lieinjr 
let loose, man is becoming excitable and ner%'ous, 
and as an atom compared to the universe he is 
in a state of greater vibration all the way fnini 
microscopical cell elements, to his many pounds 
of striated muscular tissue. This h\7>erexeitation 
is further enhanced bv uncertaintv and his abso- 
lute dependence upon faith as to the results of 
death and a future individuality. 
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BEDTJCTION 

Reprint fbom the "Scientific American," 

July 18, 1914 

IT is said by astronomers that to reduce ninety- 
two million miles, more or less — in other 
words, the distance from our earth to the 
sun — ^to one inch (and that is surely some reduc- 
tion), then we would have to travel five miles to 
reach the nearest fixed star, possibly a nucleus of 
another solar system. Does not such contempla- 
tion also reduce our ego? 

But the cynic proclaims: "When we behold a 
great, puffing gas buggy, cardioal red, yclept tour- 
ing car, ensconced therein a bespectacled, somewhat 
chesty individual" ; may I be permitted to imagine 
this mighty man as an "apendectomologist ?" Be 
that as it mav, the time has arrived when no 
longer can we look wise and say nothing. The 
people demand value received and merit. My 
prognosis is that specialty will predominate, and 
we shall arrive at the point when reduction in the 
number of practicing physicians will be necessary 
for the welfare of the profession and to retain due 
respect from the observing laity; then will be 
found a composite practitioner, an eminent scien- 
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tist, steeped, as it were, in medical lore, and who 
must possess a mentality for genius, combined with 
a large percentage of common sense, and who will 
operate the diagnostic values alone. His clientele 
will be placed, after his first inspection, under the 
care of the specialist, surgeon, or super-trained 
nurse. At the present time, trained nursing does 
not meet with the consideration and importance 
that it should. The responsibilities should be 
divided up more between the immediate and con- 
tinuous attendant upon the sick and the vi8iting 
physician, when there will be less excuse, perhaps, 
for the shifting of responsibility, or to rely on 
youth, in the shape of newly graduated me<liciil 
men, to carry out orders from the more experi- 
enced, again transmitted to the trained nurses. 
This system is faulty, and is open to argument. 

Let us change these titles. An experienced dis- 
ease expert, under the supervision of a scMentlHc 
and thoroughly posted professional, would sound 
better. The said professional would not visit hij» 
patient so often, awaiting to be called upon by the 
disease expert, thus saving time, energy, and the 
income of his client. 

My motive in advancing a theory of reduction 
is not by any means a criticism of present metliwis. 
merely a note of warning to the profession. If we 
allow so numerous a proportion of doctor* of 
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medicine and doctors of ^'whatnot/' then there is 
but one end— degeneration and cheapness — drag- 
ging down the worthy back to the conditions when 
a tonsorial artist and a blood-lettering chirurgeon 
were one and the same. In other words, make it 
difficult to attain a title that should carry with it 
every mark of respect. Have national examina- 
tions at intervals by a competent Board. These 
mental-endurance tests would correspond with the 
present physical tests of fitness for other govern- 
ment employees. Further, when a grievous mis- 
take in diagnosis is made, and wrong treatment 
followed by disaster to the patient, then some 
redress should be obtainable for this patient. Too 
many upstarts, whose main asset is their colossal 
assurance and conceit, have injured the profession 
already, and it is high time for that profession 
itself to look to its own welfare and not depend 
upon outsiders, who criticize but do not lend a 
helping hand. 
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CALIFORNIA CAFETERIA CORYZA 

Reprint from the Norfolk "Viroinian-Pilot," 

December 7, 1914 

BEFORE you squander your cash upon a trip 
across the continent, Mr. Globe-trotter, to 
view, perchance, tl»e mysteries of the 
Pauama, etc., £!xposition, learn something about 
this trip from one who has taken the medicine 
many times. Of course the railroads describe it as 
one continuous ecstasy of delicious sensations — 
and ^'Brutus is an honorable man," so saith 
Anthony; that is, Shakespeare, or Bacon, or 
somebody, said he said it. 

One blustering and wet Decemlier day, whilst 
strolling down Broadway in *'New Cork," "State 
of Jerusalem," a striking window de(*oration at- 
tracted my attention. It was an elaborate paint- 
ing showing what the great "Southern Kamtschat- 
can Railroad" offered to its patrons in "Southern 
Cafeteria." It portrayed a sea beach of "Southern 
Cafeteria" in January, bathers galore, hoth sexes, 
and all shapes, disporting in the spume. The 
strand, alive with humanity in summer garb, 
very summery and filmy garments, particularly 
noticeable where the shapes presented artistic 
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curves of the genus femina. Says I to myself, this 
is indeed a winter paradise, and I'll go there if it 
takes my last nickel, and then I will certainly at 
least get rid of this pestiferous coryza, which I 
contract every fall. 

Well, after chasing through several thousand 
miles of blizzardy atmosphere on buiiipity bumps, 
and draughts and elegant gentlemen (of a decided 
brunette type) brushing you all over when you 
wish to be left alone, and who charge princely tips 
for not being insulting, I arrived, half dead, on 
the eastern frontier of Japan. This frontier is very 
wide (three thousand leagues, made of water, so 
you can't walk on it). I, an old "salt," naturally 
wandered down to the sea, and surprisingly found 
it mad, very mad, with its shore, boardwalks, 
cement walks, and cottages having been wrecked 
from a wicked storm (not mentioned in the circu- 
lar). The woujd-be bathers prowling around in 
overcoats, and the artistic curves wrapped in 
ermine. First disgust ! And then about mid-day 
it warmed up some, when my heart gladdened. 
One or two human jackals sneaked out from 
behind board screens and made a pretense at surf 
bathing, behaving the same as the Navajo Indian 
I saw one morning at Grand Canyon bathing in 
the snow. He made an exquisite nude in terra- 
cotta, which the ladies there — God bless 'em — 
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christened "December Morn." And then came 
evening, when the temperature began its kinematic 
descent, and a sickening chill crept over my body. 
The next thing I knew I had the meanest cold in 
my upper air passages I have ever experienced. I 
called in a physician, but he merely laughed at 
me. Said I brought the cold with me from the 
East, that the country hereabout was as near 
heaven as he diagnosed our future happiness to be, 
and for me to dress lighter. In desperation I sent 
for a horse doctor, who smeared eucalyptus all over, 
inside and outside, until I forgot all about the cold. 
They say that "they" are going to divide Cali- 
fornia into two states, all the same as North and 
South Dakota, North and South Carolina, and 
East and West Virginia; I hope, however, not as 
Virginia was divided, and for the same reason. 
No, there is quite a difference. The North Cali- 
fornia would stand, but the South would be 
"Southern Cafeteria." This great region, the 
home of the cafeteria, automobelium, the chocolat- 
arium, the mortuarium, ad infinitum, should cer- 
tainly be commemorated by an appropriate name. 
Of course the geraniums grow all winter, as do the 
citrusiums, orismology; oranges, and lemons; and 
so do the germs, where there are no frosts to kill 
them off. The microbes of its cities Zeppelin out 
on dust particles to meet each incoming railway 
train, to whack the unsuspecting. 
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Persons coming to any region in the United 
States should not entertain preconceived ideas, 
should not imagine that as soon as they land in 
T»s Angeles, they may begin at once to ])ick 
oranges from the lamp-posts and pan gold from 
the glitters. When they go to the Southern States 
they should not believe what they have read about 
them from a Western or Northern viewpoint. Get 
out of that habit of reasoning from temperament, 
lest we mistake. You will not find a negro hang- 
ing by the neck from every lamp-post in Atlanta, 
Ga., nor a bunch of grapes thereon in San Diego. 
To be sure, there is no frost in Southern Cali- 
fornia, excepting winter of 1912 and 1913 — ^bad 
luck to it ! There is frost in the Southern States. 
Just enough to kill off the disease microbes and 
freeze out the boosters. They hand you what is 
theirs, but do not, as the negro preacher said, 
''optimistisize.'^ This ^^overboosting*' will dig 
their own graves; moreover, it is easy to jumble 
a mass of figures into so-called statistics, but why 
cross the continent, three thousand miles or more, 
to verify them, when there is a near view of other 
less advertised statistics? 

There was a wonderful straw-hat parade in San 
Diego, February 2, 1914. Many thousand photo- 
graphs were taken, and moving-picture artists pre- 
pared to exhibit this summery vista all over the 
civilized world. Youths in their shirt sleeves 
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mopping their foreheads in an affected manner. 
Old "has-beens/^ wearing all kinds of grotesque 
straw hat8> grinning outrageously to appear in* 
wardly happy. It happened to be a warm, sun- 
shiny mid-day (I have seen such freak weather in 
Eastern winters) when all this furor occurreiH 
but wait — a few hours after, back to spring over- 
coats and felt '^kellies/' 

At the industrial fair in San Diego I noticed a 
full-fledged policeman of African descenL I 
thought the day of negro policemen had passsed 
with "reconstruction." The lame, the blind, and 
the halt barter their news on the streets, thua 
capitalizing sympathy. What next will ''Southern 
Cafeteria" capitalize? The whole businej^^ in 
Southern Calif oniia reminds me of some eiior- 
mous stage setting — a wilderness gamislied by an 
ill-shapen mass of background, such as the much* 
vaunted but twisted eucalyptus and pepper trees 
with here and there a sickly palm. Flowers, to 
be sure, and dust galore. Every one talking of 
land and water (with no lack of saloons to divert 
their enthusiasm). When the water does come, it 
comes in torrents, converting the dust into sticky 
mud and the dry arroyos into monsters of destruc- 
tion. My last jab is to report on the housing of 
children; a man with a little family is persona 
non grata with the landlords. So no wonder I am 
glad to be back East. 
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DUST 

Reprinted from the "New York Medical 
Journal/' September 19, 1914 

WHILE there is much to be reviewed on the 
subject of moisture, as inhaled or other- 
wise disturbing our healthful functions 
during sudden lowering of. the atmospheric tem- 
perature, there seems to be less literature expres- 
sive and explanatory of the harmful effects pro- 
duced by the solid constituents that forever float 
about at the bottom of this sea of air in which we 
live, fifty miles, more or less, in depth. As the 
cycle of life eternally wends its way through the 
ages, and as organized life increases upon our 
world, and with the continued multiplication of 
discoveries, inventions, and scientific research, 
there is a proportionate increase of the solid par- 
ticles forming within our aerial pabulum. Cosmic 
dust, and clean dust of the virgin forest or plain, 
does no harm, save, perhaps, as a mechanical irri- 
tant. The pulverized particles of celestial matter 
undoubtedly carry no living germ of disease, and 
the untrammeled terrestrial areas emit an oxidized 
product unfavorable to the low vitality of disease 
factors. 
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Humans, more so than their neighbors, the 
lower animals, prefer to herd together. Tiie 
savage moves about more, but is still herding. 
The civilized gentleman herds and rests at tlie 
same time, which may account for the answers* to 
the following questions: Why is it that he fill* 
his insides with alcohol, peppery food, unwhole- 
some food, poisonous food? Why does he hide 
his skin, that organ of respiration, from Go<r.« 
oxygen with tight clothing? Why does he war 
with his fellow-man and murder his brother for 
greed or selfish motives, instigated from influences 
of those not on the firing line? Why doe» he 
make the development of his species somewhat of 
a joke, or maybe a vulgar felony? Do horses or 
cattle or dogs follow his example? He, made from 
the image of the Great Architect of the Univer>e! 

As the world progresses, more artificiality gener- 
ates into the activities of our environment. 
Nature must be forced to keep up the speed mania 
in all our undertakings. So, as we are carried 
along in the flood of human advancement, stop! 
and let us consider any topic that may soothe our 
fevered career. The prevention of the production 
of active and disturbed unclean pulverized matter 
is an important item for your serious considera- 
tion. I refer principally to the awful disturbance 
of latent, but poisonous, dust by the heavy and 
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rapid traffic on our streets and roadways. Has it 
ever occurred to you that these enormous monsters 
in tonnage may perhaps, by jarring buried pipes, 
loosen up joints and liberate gases and liquids to 
further poison our breathing media? 

In cities with paved streets use water in plenty, 
be more than liberal with water. Wash your 
streets and keep them washed until there is no 
atom of contaminated dry dirt to be blown all over 
everywhere and anywhere. Moist filth is far 
preferable to dry filth. Oil your country roads — 
what if it does injure autombile tires — and does 
it, really? If so, the fellow who can afford an 
automobile can afford to assist his poorer brother 
by not throwing all his germ-reeking dust into 
that poor brother's lungs. 

The propensity for sweeping and dusting houses, 
I am glad to say, is dying out. God bless the man 
who invented the vacuum cleaner, and the woman 
who suggested the damp-cloth duster. In the old 
days, I remember many a piece of bric-a-brac torn 
from the mantel by an awkward housemaid slam- 
banging a dry cloth around in her attempts to get 
rid of settled and peaceable dust lying dormant 
and reposeful on some lovely vase. This agitated 
dust would then find a harbor of refuge within the 
air passages of the household, and possibly lay the 
seeds for tuberculosis. In those days, I also remem- 
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ber having started a crusade against using oyster 
shells on the streets of my native town in Eastern 
Virginia. I claimed that in dry weather these 
shells in finely powdered state, and mixed with a 
proportion of rotten adherent oyster, and horse 
manure, was not a desirable inhalent. The 
minute, knife-like scales ground oflE from these 
shells cut nice little inoculation furrows, where was 
deposited its adherent filth within the bronchial 
tubes of the unsuspecting. Although my plea was 
at the time apparently unnoticed, since then all 
the shell roading in and about the said town has 
been supplemented by either asphalt, stone and 
tar, macadam, or a similar paving. I do not wish 
any credit, I merely want to give my fellow- 
creatures the benefit of my prognostication. 

It should be a national law that nothing what- 
ever be recklessly thrown on a street, and any 
person allowing debris and filth to remain on the 
sidewalk in front of his or her property for a 
stated time should be fined, and the person or 
persons permitting or responsible for same should 
be reported to the authorities for immediate 
-punishment. While I am presenting bouquets to 
myself, T beg permission to state — by way of 
diversion — that many years ago I also started a 
crusade against unnecessary noise, but my thun- 
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der was successfully appropriated by a woman. 
The ladies — God bless 'em — I take my hat off to 
them. 

Coming back to moisture, my experience of a 
quarter century in the navy has shown that men 
enjoy better health on board ship than on shore, 
provided the same amount of exercise is taken. 
If you will accustom yourself to the regularity 
and plain, but wholesome, food at sea, you will 
find that your health will improve, and when you 
return to Mother Earth to dwell you notice a dif- 
ference in your sensations, as of being mildly 
oppressed by the earth-ridden air, and sometimes 
catarrhal symptoms develop in the nose or 
pharynx. The eyes also become mildly irritated 
by the infinitesimal dust particles, especially so 
when there is limestone or shells used in the 
driveways. 

When we breathe into our lungs one of the pests 
of humanity, a "Disease Germ," it is as a 
drop of water opposed to a great conflagration, but 
let us take a sufficient number of drops and the 
conflagration realizes an antagonist. 
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AMBITION AXD OPPORTUNITY 

Reprinted from the Norfolk (Va.) ^'Ledoer- 
DisPATcii," Thursday, September 9, 1915 

EDITOR Ledger-Dispatch. 
Sir — Style has not changed in woman^s 
dress from the show-window type display* 
ing her wares for the He-Customer biped, while 
blocking sidewalk traffic, cigarette in moutlu 
gazing on and loafing away. It is a pity hi» 
sensuality could not be replaced by ambition. 
One-half square mile (320 acres) of arable land 
await him merely for the asking. This land i$ 
situated amongst the fertile valleys of Alaska, 
where our general impression is derived from the 
shortcomings of disappointed adventurers or ad- 
venturesses seeking amongst its frozen heights to 
get rich quick. These nondescripts, who are satu- 
rated with a greedy lust for gold, can not and will 
not tell of its real benefits, its equable climate* 
nor of anything that appeals to a modest colonist. 

Maybe if the street-walker, the masher-wei?d, 
could be transplanted to our extreme Northwe«t, 
perhaps a Burbanking might result in developing 
a useful plant, and thus supplement a wholesome 
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flora for the cities on the Elizabeth Kiver. Nature 
has been kind at the indentation known as Cliesa- 
peake Bay — ^magnificent waterways, liarbors, road- 
steads, all without rocks, shoals, or hazards. There 
are practically no currents or fogs, and who ever 
heard of a violent storm, as is recorded elsewhere 
in the United States? Why not then exhibit a 
gratitude towards Mother Nature, and, with 
human energy and purity of purpose, eschew 
frivolity and the meaner trait, i. e. : annoyance of 
decent women. 
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SUPERFEMINISM 

LET it be assumed that woman is perfection 
in coordinate protoplastic viability, because 
all religions, excepting Christian (or those 
cast in the same mold), allege she was the first 
created. Owing to this primary complication, she 
necessitated and required the continued medita- 
tions of many philosophers and ancient sages be- 
fore laws governing our conduct toward her were 
enacted. Inasmuch as we, the mightiest ani- 
mals — proprietors of a great and glorious sphere — 
are limited in our deductions and reasoning 
faculties to Mother Earth, the results of any dis- 
cussion must be governed by comparison with 
tilings terrestrial, unless we assume that we may 
some day comprehend infinity and all the 
mysteries of spiritual existence. 

Woman might stand alone, and move through 
these ages alone, maybe ; but there are times when 
her fancy wanders, the notion strikes, her desires 
well up within; then she casts about, she 
beckons, and lo! man is attracted and is more 
than willing to bend the knee of submission or 
satisfy her caprice. We may fool ourselves into 
believing that man is the leader — ^the ruler; sepa- 
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rate him from that lost rib and observe his rule, 
which is misrule, lacking that subtle atmosphere 
furnished his endeavor through woman. In this 
respect femininity is the same, from man to mol- 
lusk, "from Mah to Mahi." 

In many animals and insects there is a gynarchy 
irrevocably established. The queen bee governs 
her swarm more genuinely than Cleopatra 
governed one man, a Mr. Anthony. Xotice thou, 
in the early mom, the cock depriving himself of a 
luscious worm as an amortization for a hen and 
the chickens? How courteous! The question is, 
will sex equalization, for the more complex anthra- 
poid, destroy this graciousness, this gallantry, and 
cause the male to vie with the female (like actor 
men ) ? Which means : gobble the worm, and let 
her starve to death. Mr. Adam, it seems, is partial 
to pippins; we note his record in the Garden of 
Eden. 

In a few of our large cities it is quite notice- 
able — the disregard for the comfort of ladies. Let 
us say, for instance, hogging all the seats every- 
where, especially in street cars. Observe, ye 
transportation monopolies. For the love of Mike ! 
preserve a semblance of chivalry ; but choke off too 
much queen bee over the male species, otherwise 
it might engender a sting and egoism within her 
soul, followed by a contempt for her lord. 
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In woman's case, what is it? Some of them 
think it is a vote. Her self-consciousness and 
vanity, unconcealed, provoke men into the belief 
that she is the weaker sex. No I No I Woman is 
the more potent, there is no question about it, and 
if she wants a vote, an apple, a worm, or anything, 
for tliat matter, slie will get it. The suffragette 
imagines that she is being bossed, as many an 
Oriental potentate becomes deluded, surrounded as 
he is by obsequious servitors. Is he, the potentate, 
being bamboosled? As a matter of fact, his will 
is absolute law, if he but assert it at the transcend- 
ental moment. Woman's influence creeps along 
the ramifications of a man's soul like unto the 
tentacles of an octopus, enmeshing him for her 
ultimate ends; because the Great Architect of the 
Universe has commissioned her — The Mother. 
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SUGGESTION 

ETEBXITY, the universe, and infinity are 
incomprehensible; the highest class of 
human intelligence can not fathom these 
mysteries. One can not so much as reason out 
the size of our sun, much less so its distance from 
us, which, we are told, would take an express 
train, going at the rate of a mile a minute con- 
tinuously, nearly two centuries to reach. 

Astronomical calculations go to prove that there 
is a sun in the universe whose dimensions are so 
much greater than our own that were it to ex- 
change places with ours half of the seen sky would 
be obliterated. What, then, must we poor mortal 
men grasp out of this, with the means at hand, 
namely: our material brain? We can merely be- 
lieve and compare. 

The smallest hymenoptera, that we may not see 
while crushing it beneath our tread, exhibits an 
intelligence equal to the elephant, whose brain is 
superior in weight to our own. The force in an 
atom of radium, is entirely out of proportion to 
that we see in engines of the greatest horse-power. 
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Therefore, may it not be that forces come from 
without, and that the less obstruction to this out- 
side influence the more the force? 

Then why not this free will of ours, which we 
have so jealously prized all along the historic ages. 
Maybe this too is regulated by some ulterior influ- 
ence. A mass of men, by suggestion, will blindly 
follow an impulse, and so will the individual. If 
this be true, is it not a crime for unscrupulous 
"suggestionists" to start a wave of thought that 
may upset the even tenor of our daily life? 

I have read in yellow journals topics that are 
calculated to addle the mentality of the average 
Gothamite. It has been gravely stated that the 
entire Atlantic Coast may without warning blandly 
slip overboard, over a h}'pothetical precipice, into 
the Atlantic Ocean, and, incidentally, drown a few 
millions and destrov a few billions in valuable^. 
Whenever a comet comes our wav there is alwavfs 
a scare flourijshed about madly and persistently. 
It was said that if we went to war, an enemy misrht 
deflect our Gulf Stream and freeze us into submis- 
sion. I suppose we would calmly look on at their 
construction work, on an enormous bulkhead, rip- 
rapping Ave miles deep in the said Atlantic, with 
a few Hartz Mountains loaded on scows made in 
Germany. 
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As to our thirteen original states tobogganing 
to join the fabulous continent of Atlantis, that is 
absurd. Just relegate it to the stable sweepings as 
a companionable adjunct of "excrementitia 
bovidis." It bespeaks a fertility equal to the 
Pacific Coast Real Estate Agent, be tlie number 
thirteen good or bad luck. 

To me, thirteen is pretty good luck, when we 
observe the glorious country developed therefrom. 
Right here is a suggestion: 

I have heard of a poor creature who was so ob- 
sessed by the evil in thirteen, she having been the 
thirteenth, bom on the thirteenth of the month, 
etc., etc., that she finally ended it all in suicide. 
The fact is: this clap-trap, started by some fool, 
was suggested by the painting of Leonardo di 
Vinci, "The Last Supper," where Judas, the 
thirteenth at the table, is rising to go and hang 
himself. This painting was finished in 1497, yet 
the luck idea still accumulates votaries unto itself. 

As for comets — poor, harmless, gaseous bluffers, 
with the specific gravity of a moonbeam! The 
only harm a moonbeam ever did was to stimulate 
platitudinous romancings between fatuitous lovers, 
thus thwarting a future eugenic posterity. The 
head of the largest comet, when it strikes our 
atmosphere, condenses, glows, becomes super- 
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heated, and, l)efore it progresses far within this 
little blanket fifty miles thick protecting old 
Mother Earth, it bursts into fragments, and then 
we have a shower of meteors. 

Please, Mr. Yellow Journal, have pity on 
them — tlie poor creatures who can find time to 
read none otlier — for his work is arduous, his 
pocket money meager, and he needs his sleep. Do 
not disturb his night with unhealthy thought and 
unsavorv ambition. 

When an intelligent canine begins to acquire 
more than enough tricks, maybe he too becomes 
discontented and longs for the hands of man to 
aid further the oiH?rations of his brain and to open 
locked kennels. Fantastic knowledge of life 
brings on discontent, hence neurasthenia, synono- 
mous with life in large cities. 
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HOW TO BE HEALTHY IX THE 
PHILIPPINES 

SuBOEox Guthrie, of the Xafy, Gives Direc- 
tions OF Value to Prospective Settlers 
IK Our Oriental Possessions 

reprinted frou the scranton (pa.) "tribune,'' 

APRIL 4, 1904 

IT ought to be the opinion of many that skin 
diseases deserve the nio8t thought from pro- 
fessionals serving in the Philippines. The 
organ of life designateil as the skin, but which is 
generally thought to be a mere covering not unlike 
our clothing, even by not a few well-educated per- 
sons, is taxed to its utmost in this climate, not onlv 

• 

because of the tropic heat, but )>ecause of many con- 
ditions of living here. The Philippine sun seems 
to have a powerful influence upon the body, an 
overstimulating effect, likened to the sun^harged 
actinic ray, penetrating the skin along the nerve 
fibers and exerting its influence upon the entire 
nervous system. I am of the opinion the sun's 
rays exert this influence more in the region of 
the Philippine Islands than in any other tropic 
country of the world; because, for one thing, we 
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do not as yet accommodate ourselves to our 
environment. We do not dress properly, we do 
not bathe our bodies systematically, we do not 
cool our houses as we should, and most of us eat 
and drink improperly. Many think, other than a 
protection to the flesh, blood vessels, nerves, or 
bones, the skin could be dispensed with, parchment 
or canvas answering the same purpose. No one 
outside of a medical graduate thinks of the skin 
as a vital organ of life. It ought to be, if it is not« 
well known, however — especially in our great 
cities, where fires are not infrequent — that exten- 
sive burns destroying large areas of skin alway> 
prove fatal. Xow, it is not necessary to destroy 
entirely an organ to disable the human wonomy; 
if we weaken a vital organ, all the remaiuin:; 
machinery of the human system suffers in pn»- 
portion. The skin is disabled in the Pliilippint>. 
hence most of the nervous troubles. What is to •• 
done when an organ is disabled, and is all the vlu!** 
subjected to the same disabling influence? Th.« 
is a pertinent query. I should suggest very great 
care and nursing of the organ; pamper it. ami 
do not expect more of it than God Almighty in* 
tended. If we white-skinned races expoM* our 
bodies unduly, overstimulating our cin.*ulatHMi 
artificially at the same time, and do not wax&h off 
the greater output from the sweat glands, we make 
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this part of the machinery do extra work under 
the most unfavorable conditions. 

Not only in guarding our skins have we to con- 
tend against the sun^s rays causing inflammations 
of every description^ but insects prevail in vast 
quantities; their stings and bites add to the 
enemjr^s strength ; and so we must prepare against 
many foes^ and toughen the point of first attack. 
Here are found insects in choice assortments, 
centipedes, spiders, scorpions, and the fcHtive 
mosquito in his varieties and glory. The reptile 
family I shall not mention, and yet there is a 
healthy proportion of these, as in all tropical 
countries. Even after months of residence in the 
Philippines, when one has become acclimated to 
the singular potency manifested by this influence 
of sun, the^e is in reserve an array of living things 
to prey upon the poor alien^s depleted cuticle. 

Investigating the cause of that sudden exhaus- 
tion seen in our marines during the Samar cam- 
paign, I discovered that most of the cascH of 
'^giving up^* (as they call it) on the march was 
due to a species of land leech. This blood-sucking 
animal would fasten itself to the bodies of our 
men while they were asleep, or even while awake 
and walking along the trails (as there was little 
or no pain experienced when bitten). It would 
attach itself to their legs unbeknown and carry on 
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its depleting influence silently, though serioufdr, 
to the unfortunate victim. The fact that these 
creatures had accomplished this nefarious work 
before discovery suggested to my mind the moat 
dangerous side of the circumstance, for forewarned 
is forearmed. I wish particularly to note this fact, 
and ho|)e that it may reach the recognition of 
some who may be similarly placed. This was not 
all the harm. Wherever there was a mark of the 
leoch showing its attachment an ulcer resulted in 
over 75 per cent of the cases. These apparently 
harmless sores soon developed into the character- 
istic tropical ulcer« with all its tardiness in heal- 
ing, and other unfortunate consequences, which 
ultimately were a cause of great suffering, addin? 
to the exhaustion from loss of blood in the pri- 
mary stage. 

It is true, moreover, that insects not only 
expend their poisons with their stings; there is 
another easv avenue. In the vile habit of "tuba** 
drinking there is presented a favorable means of 
spreading toxins by the wholesale, and in concen- 
trated form. Some little explanation here is not 
amiss. ''Tuba" is an intoxicating liquid made bv 
the Filipinos, who cut off the blossom stalk of 
the cocoanut tree and then collect the escaping 
sap, from the stump so left, into a bamboo tube 
(about tliree feet in length and five inches in 
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diameter), hence the name "tuba"; it is then fer- 
mented with a native bark, strained, and ready for 
use. This tube is fastened in the tops of the tree, 
allowed to remain there maybe for days before it 
is filled, and then another tube takes its place. In 
the meantime, every sort of insect gets at it, 
"tuba" having an attraction for bugs ; they swarm 
about the fermenting liquid, fall in, and die. Al- 
though the natives may strain out dead insects 
after removing the tube from the tree, there 
remains, in liquid form, a strong essence of bug 
(bug- juice). This, to my mind, is the main 
reason why the drink is so poisonous, and, conse- 
quently, is considered by local authorities to have 
on our troops a decided maniacal and deadly influ- 
ence. Not only do insects haunt the "tuba" trees 
(so called because such trees bear no fruit and 
are used for the manufacture of "tuba" exclu- 
sively), but small birds and even bats have 
acquired the habit, and they, too, sometimes fall 
in. I have heard of a case in which an enormous 
fruit bat got so drunk on "tuba" that it first 
became quarrelsome with its neighbors and then 
dropped down from the tree upon the ground in a 
semi-paralyzed state. 

The concoction known as bino is another alco- 
holic poison that I would warn the American 
(living in the Philippines) against. This bino is 
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a Tulgarism for the Spanish vino, and is made of 
anything most handy. When one aska for bino 
he may get a poor red wine or bad white wine, 
doctored to suit the market; and when the 
natives are so disposed they will put in red pepper 
or wood alcohol, because it then savors more of 
alcoholic stimulant; whatever else it contains is 
guesswork, but in most cases it contains methyl 
alcohol. It may be safely said that alcohol is not 
a necessity, as some have advanced, in any part 
of the tropics; but if one is addicted to the use 
of it, he should confine himself to the best that 
is to be had, and he should never indulge in the 
drug until his system has awakened for the day^s 
work — ^that is to say, he should never drink before 
the mid-day meal. My sincere opinion is that it 
is better not to drink any while serving in the 
Philippines, unless prescribed by a competent 
physician, and even then many stimulants are at 
hand which are equally as good. To live properly, 
dieting oneself and keeping down deposits of uric 
acid with plain food, is far better than to over- 
stimulate the system, thus fooling ourselves into 
believing that we are capable of as much work in 
the tropics as elsewhere. 

It is impossible to exert the energies of white 
men more than that which the natives themselves 
attempt. Therefore, it should be a rest of the bodv 
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during the heat of the day, no work between the 
hours of eleven in the forenoon and three in the 
afternoon ; most of this time must be employed in 
rest or better, sleep. One should avoid the sun 
as much as his duties will allow, and when obliged 
to be in it a perfect protecting head covering is 
imperative. Do not expose the head or face to 
direct sun rays, and keep your eyes well shaded. 
I have seen the eyes so sunburnt as to permanently 
weaken them. A thick cork or pith helmet, large 
and drooping in the rear to protect the nape of 
the neck, is the best headgear. Do not weaken the 
mucous membranes with alcohol or stimulating 
food, such as curried meats, and protect the skin 
as much as possible, ever on the alert to help 
nature in protecting those tissues which must bear 
the brunt of climatic conditions. A mild solution 
of carbolic acid (one-fourth of one per cent 
phenol in water) sponged over the body after the 
daily bath will do much to prevent skin diseases, 
and is far better than stronger solutions applied 
after the trouble has set in. 

My suggestions as to the mode of life in the 
Philippines are: To avoid overstimulating, avoid 
the sun, and keep the body cool by frequent 
bathing. If it can be afforded, cool your residence 
with one of the numerous refrigerating stoves on 
the market. Lemon or lime juice in water is much 
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more wholesome than alcohol, for if we look care- 
fully into the many fancy-named fevers we find 
that the congested liver is responsible for a likely 
number, and, therefore, calomel and soda are more 
to be called for than the antipyretics. My own 
experience allows me to make this assertion. 
When the tissues become lax, as is observed in 
many cases of dilatation of the stomach and 
dropsical effusions into the lower limbs, then it is 
time to take two or three months' vacation and go 
to a colder clime. Disillusion vourself of the 
notion that alcoholic stimulant will rejuvenate 
these enervated tissues, and beware of the advice 
of such charlatans as would influence you into 
postponing your vacation at this critical period by 
advising alcoholics. When these s}'mptoms of 
laxity and depletion appear, I repeat that it is 
time to leave the Philippines, remaining away 
until there is a resilience back to the normal of 
the weakened condition. 

Tn conclusion, I may add a few short hints a5 
to daily life, apropos of my personal observation.^ 
above stated. The wearing of a flannel band about 
the abdomen is not a necessity but a habit and 
notion handed down by the British pioneers of 
India. I am convinced, however, that the abdo- 
men should be protected while sleeping; at other 
times the everyday wearing apparel and exercise 
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supply enough heat to prevent the chilling by 
evaporation of sweat. I would advise, whenever 
it is necessary to lie down and sleep, that a blanket 
be handy to throw over the abdomen, and in some 
cases of very restless sleeping a broad flannel band 
may be substituted at bedtime. 

One thing where care is imperative: drink 
distilled water, if possible, and have your clothing 
washed in the same ; if the latter can not be done, 
the washed clothes must be boiled. I would 
strenuously advise that food handled by natives to 
any great extent be debarred from the messes. 
The natives, as a rule, do not keep their hands 
clean, although it is said their bodies are washed 
daily; nevertheless, they are not microscopically 
clean. I would advise Americans to be extremely 
careful of this little detail (as it may seem), and I 
would, moreover, advise the laity to accustom 
themselves to the art of disinfecting their own 
hands by occasional ablutions in one-tenth of one 
per cent bichloride of mercury. Scrupulous care 
of the teeth is another precautionary measure 
against diseases in the tropics; by this I may in- 
clude perfect cleanliness of the mouth, nose, and 
fauces. My plan is to clean the teeth upon rising 
and upon going to bed with a comphorated denti- 
frice, not using enough force to injure the enamel ; 
after this, rinse the mouth and gargle the throat 
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with warm Dobell's solution of boric-carbolic 
mixture. It is advisable to snuff some of the warm 
antiseptic fluid up the nostrils, allowing it to 
flow past the posterior nares without swallowing; 
with a little practice this can readily be done with- 
out causing gagging or flooding the eustachian 
tubes. Adopting these habits of microscopical 
cleanliness, I am convinced that the chances for 
contracting contagion are reduced to a minimum. 
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THE FALLACY OF ETERNAL YOUTH 

Reprinted from the "Sciextific American/' 

August 1, 1914 

A QUARTER century has passed since 
Brown Sequard launched a goat's lymph 
theory of everlasting life. So it is with 
those who have moistened their lips by a new 
sensation, after the inconveniences and pains and 
aches of age set in; then these scientists look 
about for a ** Fountain of Youth/' or, becoming 
reconciled to the inevitable, he seeks by a fair or 
foul means some sort of intercourse with the 
nether world. There are topics beyond human 
understanding, and many theories must be taken 
upon faith. We can not explain why and how we 
entered upon the units of this world we live in, 
and we can not explain where and how we are 
leaving it, save by faith and the belief in the teach- 
ings of those best qualified to advance satisfactory 
dogmas. Have any of these comprehended 
fathomless space? Our five senses carry to the 
brain a few mathematical facts of scientific re- 
search, yet we continue to seek, until we must 
eventually round up at a standstill. In a limited 
world there is a limited investigation. The lower 
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animals live their lives^ guided by instinct. Man 
only recently is beginning to know what the birds 
have known of the air since time immemorial. 
The study of air rivers^ air eddies, calms, storms, 
electric, etc., is being worked out by aviators. 
Why not employ more instinct and less scientific 
investigation where the seeming impossible is to 
be surmounted? The conscience of man is an 
instint^t. The conscience rules the higher ego, the 
appetites the baser ego. Those who have studied 
conscience believe that the simplest life we can 
lead proves the happiest, which goes to show that 
pseudo ambition is harmful. Xapoleons die 
young; but observe the denizen of a Sahara, in 
his lifelong quiet way of getting close to nature — 
is he not sure of his fourscore and ten? 

It IB plausible to prolong the life of a cell by 
bathing it in its life-giving pabula, or by supplying 
a new cell element at its molecular death. It is 
possible to preserve a building by substituting a 
brick, a stone, a door, or a window for the disinte- 
grated unit, but what an exhausting, troublesome 
method, wlien the old structure can easily be de- 
molished in its entirety and a new and beautiful 
one reared in its place ! Man's life is continued by 
his progeny, until it is ordained that man can 
no longer inhabit this sphere of the universe. 
With each geological era a new creature held 
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sway and then quietly passed into oblivion. 
Therefore, there is no logic in assuming that the 
creature, man, has arrived to stay. 

To oflfer the public any such fallacy as indefinite 
existence, to disappoint an already hysterical "idle 
rich^^ is as wicked as to promise to a "deserving 
poor^^ immunity from tuberculosis, or, for that 
matter, any rapacious disease decimating their 
ranks. 
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SIMILIA SIMILIBUS CURANTUR 

« 

NOT alone is progress in 8eienee paramount — 
motion and motive power is quintessence 
these times. In short, this is a mechanical 
age. Why, there has been added to its wonders 
a memory machine! Next we may realize (out- 
side the pales of comic conjecture) a mechanical 
man, capable of transmission by electrolysis, or 
whatnot, to another planet, and return and be 
re-created — ^assembled, let us surmise — and then 
tell us all about the canals of Mars. Anyway, the 
masses are waking up to the fact that more de- 
pendence must be placed upon men of scientific 
attainment to have and to hold responsible 
positions than politicians and men gifted with the 
art of making themselves popular. As a rule, the 
plodder after scientific research is too modest to 
worry over such folly. We are, moreover, begin- 
ning to believe in humanity — on this continent, at 
least — for T am sure we do not judge all of our 
brethren as devoid of sincerity. Atavism mav 
account for individual purpose in thwarting good 
for a nation — nay, a world ! — contemplate ! be- 
hold ! the Murder Revel, antipodal to our peaceful 
home. But, my dear friends, liad the great civili- 
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zation of Borne been protected from without, no 
hordes of oovetous vandals would have sacked her 
vitals and purloined her wealth and prestige. 
Therefore, whilst we are sitting secure, let us wall 
ourselves against the marauder, and be sure these 
walls will hold against the most cunning civilized 
savage. When we all are good, and love our 
neighbors as ourselves, then the business of the 
locksmith, the ironmonger, and the gunsmith will 
vanish. In the meantime, as there seems to be 
a propensity to grab and retain that which is not 
ours — ^by the Divine Right of Kings — surely we 
must keep up with the fashions. Full well do I 
remember my first experience at a religious 
boarding-school; following the precept of Chris- 
tianity, I turned the other cheek. One day a short- 
necked bully smashed my jaw, setting up a terrific 
aching, whereupon I jiujitsued him into a pulp of 
apologetic recrimination, and henceforth my 
peaceful neutrality was judiciously respected. It, 
therefore, appeals to a thinker that one must not 
pin his faith upon what ought to be, according to 
rule and line of religious tenet; rather, look to 
conditions as they are and hope for reformation. 
At the same time, however, he is forced to repel 
invasion of the blighters, using the means at hand, 
else his crop of pure ideals will fearfully fail, and 
the locust pest of war grow fat at the expense of 
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his husbandry. The Lord loveth a cheerful giver ; 
nevertheless, be careful to whom you give. Do 
not stock this world with vermin reptiles or beasts 
of prey, including skunks ; give to the useful, to 
the harmless, and to the beautiful. '^Eppur si 
muove/' nevertheless and notwitlistanding. 
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L'ENVOI 

Other than a few friends, the world at large has 
done little contributing to my happiness. 

You may not believe it ! but it was I who intro- 
duced the word "Scout Cruiser*^ amongst a lot 
of newspaper reporters while seated in the Tele- 
graph office of the Chamberlain Hotel, at Old 
Point, Virginia, April, 1898. It was I who first 
stated, in 1901, that ships larger than the New 
York (now Saratoga) could reach the Nor- 
folk Navy Yard from Old Point; there was water 
enough, and to spare. Since then, ships of the 
super-dreadnaught type have gone over that same 
channel many and many a time. Those elegant 
gentlemen who scoffed at the idea are now obliged 
to seek recreation on Main Street. It was I who 
hammered and hammered into the public, twenty 
years and more, the strategical importance of the 
Chesapeake Bay. And, it so happened that after 
a quarter century, some fortifications are to be 
erected at Cape Henry. It was I who, with 
subtlety, did my little part to elevate the Medical 
Profession, and train the layman^s thought to 
respect it. What thanks have I received? The 
medical authorities still allow within its ranks a 
quota of charlatans; and for my pains — ^well, let 
us say I was gracefully pigeonholed. 



THE GOVERNOR GENERAL OR A HOBO 

(TUNE— "Am I a Man or Am I a Monte.") 

O ! I've been sorry ever since I came to the Philippine* ; 
I'de rather drive a bob-tail ear and live on pork and 
beans. 

They call me the Gov. Genl. — ^I'm the hero of the day. 
But I often think it over and to myself I say: 

CHORUS. 

Am I the boss, or am I the tool T 
Am I the Grov. Genl., or a hobo, hoboT 

I'de like to know who'se the boss of this show. 
Is it me—or Emelio AguinaldoT 

The rebels up at old Tarlac, four men to every gun, 
I think the trouble is at an end, they think it's just 
begun; 
My men go out and have a fight, the rebels fade awrny, 
I then wire home, the trouble's o'er, but to myself I 
say : — Cho. 

General Mac Arthur, I've no doubt can run the whole 
concern. 
All right, I'll pack my trunk and go, and he can take 
his turn, 
But when the papers "cuss" him out, and put him 
the shelf, 
I only ask the privilege of saying to myself :^-Cho. 

Is Mac. the boss, or is Mae. the tool! 
Is Mac. the Gov. Genl. or a hobo, hobo! 

I'de like to know, who'se a running this show, 
Is it Mac?— or Emelio Aguinaldol ! !! 



THE GOVERNOR OF GUAM 

God bless Ricardo primario— primero 
Hoe der Kaiser, Ricakdo!! RICARDO!!! 

Yankee doodle, doodle, doodle, 
Sancho Pansa Don Quixote ! ! 

Chief Chimora, and Emperor of Guam ! By Gum ! ! ! 



